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CHAPTER I. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 


44 A garden is the purest of human pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man.’* — Bacon. 

A little while agd I slept and dreamed a dream. I 
was wandering through a beautiful garden which was 
filled with the most exquisite flowers and fruit. It was 
sheltered at one end from the cold and cutting winds of 
the north, and it was thoroughly watered in every direc- 
tion by clear and crystal streams. These flowed through 
innumerable little channels into the remotest parts of the 
garden. The gardeners could turn them with their feet 
whithersoever they pleased, and wherever the water 
appeared, it diffused fertility and happiness. Green crops 
were to be seen cm every side, and grateful fruit-trees 
luxuriantly flourished. 

There was great diversity in the view ; and, as I stroll- 
ed from point to point, I was charmed with the diver- 
sity of the scene. In some parts, and especially on the 
slopes of the northern hills, and in the centre of the 
garden where the ground rose to some height, there 
was a good deal of jungle. Lovely flowers here grew wild. 
Rhododendrons, gigantic teak trees, bamboos, and other 
beautiful shrubs abounded ; but there was little cultiva- 
tion. Lower down, as I walked first in one direction and 
then in another, I past under rows of oranges* and 
through groves of mangoes, by pumplemoses and guavas, 
custard-apples and plantains, figs and pomegranates. 
When I arew near tne boundaries of the garden, the 
, landscape was diversified by palms. Some spots were 
naturally more fertile than otners. The well-watered 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 


41 A garden is the purest of human pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man." — Bacon. 

A little while agcf I slept and dreamed a dream. I 
was wandering through a beautiful garden which was 
filled with the most exquisite flowers and fruit. It was 
sheltered at one end from the cold and cutting winds of 
the north, and it was thoroughly watered in every direc- 
tion by clear and crystal streams. These flowed through 
innumerable little channels into the remotest parts of the 
garden. The gardeners could turn them with their feet 
whithersoever they pleased, and wherever the water 
appeared, it diffused fertility and happiness. Green crops 
were to be seen on every side, and grateful fruit-trees 
luxuriantly flourished. 

There was great diversity in the view ; and, as I stroll- 
ed from point to point, I was charmed with the diver- 
sity of the scene. In some parts, and especially on the 
slopes of the northern hills, and in the centre of the 
garden where the ground rose to some height, there 
was a good deal of jungle. Lovely flowers here grew wild. 
Rhododendrons, gigantic teak trees, bamboos, and other 
beautiful shrubs abounded ; but there was little cultiva- 
tion. Lower down, as I walked first in one direction and 
then in another, I past under rows of oranges* and 
through groves of mangoes, by pumplemoses and guavas, 
custard -apples and plantains, figs and pomegranates. 
When I arew near the boundaries of the garden, the 
landscape was diversified by palms. Some spots were 
naturally more fertile than otners. The well-watered 
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lands brought forth abundantly, sometimes two, and 
even three, crops in the year, while in some parts there 
were arid and barren tracts, which, however, served, by 
contrast, to set off the smiling beauty of the rest. In all 
directions lovely birds with bright plumage, like the 
hoopoe, the mango bird, the parrot, or the humming 
bird, enlivened the air, and butterflies of gorgeous colours 
flitted to and fro. The whole scene enchanted and 
delighted me, and filled my heart with thankfulness 
and joy. 

On all sides were prosperity and life. There were 
fourteen gardeners. Each had a certain portion of 
this luxuriant garden entrusted to his charge. They 
differed from one another in caste, in dress, and in taste. 
Each worked very much in his own way, and yet all 
laboured on one particular plan. All of them now be- 
longed to the garden, yet each, with only one exception, 
had, at some former period, come from without. The 
plan on which the garden was laid out was diverse and 
yet uniform. The different parts were alike, and yet 
unlike; but all were ex quisite ly fair. ^ 

The reason why this plan succeeded so well was for 
some time hidden from me, and I felt puzzled and 
perplexed. At length the secret was revealed. The 
owner of the garden was a mighty monarch, who, for 
some very good reason, was obliged to be absent in a 
far distant land. It was, however, placed under the 
charge of one of his most distinguished nobles. When 
I was introduced to him, and conversed with him, I was 
able to understand something of the beauty of the plan 
on which it had for many years been planted and culti- 
vated. One mind had formed it and carried it into 
practice. This charming garden had been laid out with 
perfect taste ; but there was no desire to force in one 
part the growth of flowering shrubs or fruit trees which 
only suited another. There was no unnatural constraint, 
file mango grew where it ought to grow, and was not« 
transplanted to a cooler clime. The vine was to be seen 
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only where it would flourish, and no attempt was made 
to bring it down to sultry spots where it would not 
naturally grow. 

As I continued my walk hither and thither, some* 
times through shady groves and sometimes by open tracts 
of cultivation, I saw that a blight had come over one 
portion of this beautiful garden? Rain had been with* 
held from this particular spot. The heaven above had 
become as brass, and earth beneath as iron. The streams 
of water had here ceased, and the pools had dried up. 
I then observed that there was some commotion among 
the gardeners. They were shouting wildly and throwing 
dust into the air. I then drew near to one of them, 
and asked him what was the matter. “ Seest thou 
not,” he replied, “the drought, the terrible drought. 
Ayyo, oyyof abhu, the garden will be altogether 
destroyed.” “ Can you account for it,” I asked. “ Yes, 
certainly,” he quickly answered ; “ it is all the fault of 
the owner. He would not let us do what we wanted, 
rie Las caused the drought. He has caused all the 
misery.” “ Indeed,” said 1, “ I see that he is at this 
moment doing his very best to put things straight. He 
has been studying the subject for many years. He is, 
besides, giving freely of his own money to help the 
sufferers, and to bring the injured part of the garden 
back to its former happy condition.” “ The real cause 
of this calamity,” I added, “ is in the sky withholding 
its due supply of rain. Have trust in God Most High, 
and all will soon be bright again.” 

But they would have none of my counsel. First one 
and then another of the gardeners refused to work. 
They then d eclin ed to remain under the owner and to 
obey his ordersT At last they began, to my great* sur- 
prise, to speak against each other, and to quarrel among 
themselves. One said he would not supply water 
to his neighbour. Another cut down his neighbour’s 
trees. Wet crops were left dry : dry crops were drench- 
ed, with water. Mangoes were planted on the hills and 
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vines in the plains. The whole garden became one dark 
acene of and confusion. The end was that the 

•crops and the plants failed everywhere. The trees re- 
fused to yield their fruit. The flowers drooped their 
heads, as if the sun had been eclipsed, and the heavens 
were black with dark clouds. All was gloomy, dull, 
unfruitful. The fair garden had been ruined. This 
deeply affected me, and, calling out in my sorrow, I 
awoke ; and, behold, it was a dream. 

I add the interpretation thereof. India is this beautiful 
garden. The owner of it is our beloved Maharani, 
Queen Victoria, who, through her Viceroy, governs India. 
The fourteen gardeners are the various nations of the 
country. All are of different castes, dress, and tastes. 
There are Bengalis, the Hindi-speaking people of the 
North-West, Sikhs, Rajputs, Mahrattas, Muhammadans, 
Beluchis, Afghans, Burmese, the inhabitants of South 
India speaking Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayalam. 
Besides these there are the numerous Hill tribes. None 
but the last named are the original inhabitants of the 
country. All came from without. The grand principle 
of the Indian Government is diversity in unity. It has 
one plan, but various ways of carrying it into effect. It 
does not interfere with local habits and customs, so long 
as they do not tj^msgacess the law. It is tolerant of all 
religions and of all castes. Its one aim is the peace, the 
good, and the prosperity of the country. The beautiful 
garden has flourished under it, and is flourishing. Once 
let the firm, but loving, hand of the owner be with- 
drawn, and the garden will become a wilderness and the 
orchard a desert. It is the design of the following 
pages to prove this by historical facts. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIA. * 


“ The seed is rotten under their cloda, the garners are laid 
desolate, the barns are broken down ; for the corn is withered. 
How do the beasts groan ! the herds of cattle are perplexed, 
because they have no pasture ; yea, the flocks of sheep are made 
desolate .” — The Prophet Joel. 

The above is a vivid description of a terrible famine 
which took place many hundreds of years ago. The 
time of desolation is further called “ a day of darkness 
and of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick dark- 
ness, as the dawn spread npon the mountains.” The 
fair garden of the glorious land of Israel had been for 
a season laid desolate and bare ; but it afterwards 
revived. India has lately been going through a similar 
time of trouble. During the last few months there has 
been, over a great part of the land, the sad calamity of 
famine ; and, in addition, there have been in other parts 
the equally terrible calamities of pestilence and earth- 
quake, the effects of which are, we trust, now passing 
away. But, worse even than these, there is the cry qf 
unrest and disquiet, and it seems to be taking the form 
of discontent against the British Government. It seems 
to me that the state of feeling is one of bewilder- 
ment and sorrow rather than of open disloyalty and 
disaffection. The people generally, as a writer in the 
London newspaper, the Spectator, puts it, are feeling 
unhappy, ana do not know exactly what they want, or 
how to express what they feel. They attribute these 
calamities, in a general fashion, to the displeasure of the 
gods against the British Government, just as, on the 
other hand, they would believe that unbroken prosperity 
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would mean its luck. They are unhappy, and do not 
know on what to fix the blame of their miserable state. 

I propose to say at this time a few kind and sympathiz- 
ing words to the people of India in the hope of showing 
them that the people of England are really feeling for 
them in their great distress. It is hoped that the 
educated and more intelligent of the community will be 
kind enough to translate them to those who cannot read. 

The very appalling calamity of famine which has 
recently occurred is no new thing. Similar disasters 
have frequently taken place in India. History informs 
us of one especially which desolated the province of 
Bengal in 1770, and the accounts of it are very distress- 
ing, for, in those days, the English occupation of the 
province was still very recent, and the Government were 
not in a position to take such careful precautions as 
they have since been able to do. No systematic effort 
was made to combat the evil. Another very severe 
famine occurred in the Northern Circarsin 1883, and the 
loss of life was very great. Another famine desolated 
the whole of South India some twenty years ago. These 
calamities left the deepest impression on the people of 
the parts of India where they occurred, and it was no 
uncommon thing to hear illiterate men and women date 
family events, like the birth of children, from these 
famine years. The recent famine has been more terrible 
than any that have preceded it during the present cen- 
tury, because it has extended over a much wider area. 
It has, however, been met in a far more effectual and 
energetic manner than has ever yet been possible. The 
whole subject has been carefully studied and the lessons 
learned from former famines have been laid to heart 
and* acted on. From the Viceroy down to the most 
humble officer, everv one has striven manfully to do 
his duty in saving life, in relieving distress, and in miti- 
gating the evils which are inseparable from such a wide- 
spread calamity. The large amount of public money* 
spent upon relief by the Government had to be carefully 
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guarded from waste, and it was necessary that it should 
not be indiscriminately given. Belief works, therefore, 
were started, and no one could receive help without doing 
some work for it. But this was not all. The heart of Eng- 
land was touched with pity. I can assure all who have 
suffered from this famine by the loss of dear relatives 
and friends, by the sale or pawn of their goods, by the 
ruin of their prospects, that we, the people of England — 
have felt for them the tenderest sympathy and love. 
We have freely given of our own resources to help them 
in the time of their distress, A national fund was opened 
at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor or Chief Magis- 
trate of the City of London, for their relief. In a few 
weeks a larger sura than has been collected for any other 
object flowed in. And more. This sura, it was felt, 
would be wisely distributed ; but some were anxious 
that their bounty should go more directly to the people 
whom they wanted to help, so they gave to missionaries 
and others who came into close contact with the poor 
suffering people. I do not think, taking into consider- 
ation the amount sent from London, from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and other colonies, from mis- 
sionary societies and private friends, that less a sum 
than 11,000,000, or about 150 lakhs of Rupees, can have 
been sent to India from English-speaking people through- 
out the world. 

Let me say a word here about the motive and the 
manner of this giving. All this money came from nom- 
inally Christian people. It was sent out of love to the 
sufferers and from pure sympathy with their sorrow. It 
was not given, as some of you have imagined, to appease 
the wrath of an offended God or in acknowledgment of 
their having committed some great sin. I may confidently 
assert that not a single pie has thus been given. Much 
of it has come from true and sincere Christians, whose 
one desire has been to show their love to God and their 
deep sorrow for the great affliction which has been laid 
so heavily on you. 
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Th? second great calamity which has recently visit- 
ed India is the plague. It also was a visitation 


of God. It could not have been prevented by ordin- 
ary means, and it could scarcely have been foreseen, 
^required vigorous efforts to prevent it spreading, and 
Government, when they found how serious was the ca- 
lamity was compelled to take measures to stamp it out. 
Special power was conferred on them by the Legislature 
for this purpose. At first the various Governments of 
European nations seemed to imagine that the measures 
taken to eradicate this terribly fatal disease were not 
sufficiently active and vigorous; and a Conference bn 
the subject was held at Venice by medical and other 
representatives of the several European powers. The 
Government of India then became thoroughly alive to 
the danger of the disease spreading not only to other 
parts of India, but to other quarters of the world. 
They were obliged to adopt measures to prevent this, 
such as by keeping infected persons separate from 
others, and by pulling down and destroying houses 
where diseased persons had been living. The principal 

? laces concerned were Poona, Kurrachee, and Bombay. 

‘he necessary precautions were taken in the kindest and 
gentlest manner. Every effort was made to keep free from 
injuring caste feelings or from irritating social suscep- 
tibilities. Where Hindu or Muhammadan ladies were 


concerned, English ladies assisted in the work. There 
was much danger in it. Each person concerned was him- 
self liable to catch this terrible disease, and, to use a 
common expression, each went about this dangerous 
business with his life in bis hands ; but, notwithstanding 
the danger, each one set about it bravely for the good 
of olhers and for the purpose of saving valuable lives. 
Duty called, and they followed. Some of those who 
were thus employed were English soldiers. Accusa- 
tions that some of these had misconducted themselves 


were carelessly made, but they have been fully, ande 
completely withdrawn. Nothing could have been kinder 
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or sweeter than the way in which a disagreeable dnty 
could have been performed. It is necessary to dwell 
on the need for the measures used. In times of 
calamity and danger, some must suffer for others. If 
there had been no stem precautions taken, that fatal 
disease might to this moment have been racing through 
the villages of India, like the long grass and bamboos 
on fire flaming on the slopes of your own beautiful 
mountains. These fires are frequently caused by dry 
branches rubbing against each until they ignite, and 
the only way they can be stopped is by cutting down the 
undergrowth in certain spaces across which the flames 
cannot leap. Men who encounter difficulties and dangers 
for the public good ought to be held in special honour. 

The third calamity which came on India was earth- 
quake. The only part of the country that suffered 
severely from this was Bengal and the province of Assam. 
The description of this freak of nature shows plainly 
that it was very appalling. Many houses were com- 
pletely destroyed both at Calcutta and up-country, and 
the ruin was very great everywhere. This again was 
a direct visitation from Heaven. It is not a preventable 
calamity which can be foreseen and guarded against. 
No human foresight can tell when it may come or how 
soon it may go. 

But with regard to such events it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, clearly to determine why such 
calamities are sent at any particular time. I may confi- 
dently assert that the one desire of all thoughtful 
Englishmen is that India may be governed in such a way 
as will redound to the good of the people, and thousands 
of them add, with sincerity and fervour, to the fjlory 
of God. The weight of these calamities, however, has 
fallen heavily on you, and the people of England, from 
the Queen-Empress on the throne to the humblest of her 
subjects, feel heartily for you, mid sincerely pray that 
the evil effects of these calamities may be graciously 
and speedily removed. 
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Meanwhile, until happier days return, what is the 
attitude which every one who wishes well to his country 
ought to adopt ? Surely it should be one of patience 
and submission to the higher Power that has permitted 
these evils to come, and of confidence in the wisdom 
arid the humane policy of the British Government in 
India. Yague murmuring and discontent can do no 
good to any one, and it is the height of folly to look 
back to some imaginary time of universal peace and 
happiness, when Hindu or Muhammadan sovereigns 
reigned throughout all India, and the great mass of the 
people were happier there than they are now. I want 
to show how untrue it is that there ever was such a 
state of society ; and I can confidently assert that, even 
under the best government that could possibly exist, 
there could never be any security against the recurrence 
of calamities arising from natural causes, such as 
famine, pestilence, and earthquake. 

Let us first try to understand clearly what is meant 
when the phrase “ the people of India” is used. I 
mean by it all those now living in India who are not of 
European origin — all those, in fact, whom, on account 
of their birth and residence, India justly and naturally 
claims as her sons. Most of these are Hindus, and a very 
great number are Muhammadans. There are, however, 
several distinct nationalities in the country who differ 
as widely from one another as the nations of Europe do 
from each other. For instance, the Sikhs, the courage- 
ous and martial inhabitants of the Panjab, are totally 
distinct from the people of Bengal. The subtle and 
intellectual inhabitants of Maharashtra are not at all 
like the Tamil and Malayalam-speaking races of Southern 
India. The Rajputs, some of whom are among the 
highest born and purest nobility in the land, are auite 
diverse from the people of Travancore or theTelugu 
inhabitants of the ^Northern Circars. In fact, India 
contains a congeries of nations, having different histories* 
traditions, aims, and objects, which would be quite incom- 
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patible with one unbroken empire over the wholte land, 
liven the very languages of India show that there i$ not 
now, and never has been, one undivided Indian people. 
The Aryan languages in the North show plainly that they 
were spoken by a different race from the Dravidian- 
speaking people of the South, and clearly point to the 
time when the early inhabitants of India were gradually 
driven to the South by invaders. Then there are the 
Muhammadan people of Afghan, Mogul, and Arab 
descent, who, through long centuries of warfare, rapine, 
and bloodshed, showed plainly that they were of a con- 
quering race. 

Mr. Robert Sewell, formerly of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, has clearly proved, in a lecture recently delivered 
in London, that, so far as our present knowledge extends, 
there has never been a universal empire until the 
present century. There had also never been a time of 
universal peace throughout the land until the present 
period of British rule. In the pre -historic times which 
are described in the Rainayana and Mahabharata, there 
were fierce wars and contests. Rama was evidently a 
bold and successful warrior ; and, if he conquered the 
Dakkan and the South, it shows that the Aryan invader 
from the North at that time entered and desolated the 
fair regions of the South. Next we come to the time 
of Asoka. He ruled in Northern and Central India; 
and after his conversion to Buddhism, his influence 
succeeded in extending the religion of Buddha over 
the greater part of India. At the same time, his Edicts 

1 >rove that there were largo tracts of country over which 
le did not rule, and that his invasions caused wide- 
spread misery and desolation. In his thirteenth Edict he 
mentions his conquest of Kalinga, a part of the Telugu 
country, and “ his resolve to make no further conquests. 
That it was a hard nut to crack is proved by Asoka's 
own declaration that during the war 150,000 souls were 
parried off as prisoners or slaves, 100,000 were slain, and 
many times that number died. , He deeply repented of 
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all this terrific slaughter and suffering, and never again 
attempted a war of conquest.”* Assuredly Asoka was 
not a universal sovereign under whose beneficent rule 
the people of all India were prosperous, happy, and 
contented. 

It is commonly believed that Vikramarka was a Hindu 
monarch who ruled extensively throughout India, and 
that the era bearing his name commenced in his reign. 
This common idea regarding him appears, according 
to Mr. Sewell, to be indefensible. The real origin of the 
Vikrama era is lost in the mist of ages. The name of 
this popular hero of Hindu song and fable seems to have 
been that of the first sovereign of a dynasty called the 
Western Chalukyas, which ruled in the country around 
Bombay and the Western Dakkan between the years 
A.D. 670 and 1 126. He invaded the territory of certain 
chiefs in the South and seized their capital K&nchi. 
"This king,” says Mr. Sewell, “ was a patron of literature 
and the arts ; he invited Brahmans to visit him from 
various parts of India, and loaded them with rich pres* 
ents. Their return has been to immortalize him in song 
and story. He has become a sort of Indian Haroun-al- 
Baschid, so that the nineteenth century Hindu claims for 
him universal supremacy over all India, and antedates 
him more than seven hundred years in order that it 
may appear that he was the founder of the Vikrama- 
era.” Certainly Vikramadity a did not conquer the great 
plains of the North, and it seems clear that all India did 
not enjoy under him universal prosperity and peace. 

Several dynasties, such as the Cholas, the Pallavas, 
the Pandiyas, and others ruled in the far South ; but 
no one of them attained widespread, much less universal, 
sovereignty. Then the Chalnkya kings obtained power 
in the Dakkan, and in the east of the reninsula. There 
were continual wars and sometimes alliances between 
them and the Cholas in the far South ; and nothing 


, * Journal of the Beat India Association, July, 1897, p. 24. 
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emerges from the records to prove that any universal 
Emperor arose. “ Delhi was captured in A.D. 1193y and 
the whole of Northern India fell under Muhammadan 
sway. Early in the fourteenth century the Muhamih v a« 
dans swept into the Dakkan. They seized the territories 
of the kings of Devagiri and Warangal, and established 
themselves firmly, founding a dynasty called the Bah- 
manis, which claimed independence of Delhi. This again 
split up into five separate sovereignties, and in A.D. 1565 
these, uniting, crushed for ever the last great Hindu 
kingdom of the South, that of Vizianagar, which by 
that time had itself destroyed all the older Hindu 
dynasties.” 

The Muhammadan conquest established an alien rule 
over India. It was at times nominally universal ; but 
it was neither peaceful nor prosperous. I intend here- 
after to dwell more in detail on this part of the history, 
of India. It is sufficient here to assert that there has 
never, previous to the British rule, been a golden era in 
which all India has enjoyed a prolonged period of pros- 
perity, harmony, peace, and contentment. If any one 
imagines that he can look back to such an enchanting 
period of his country’s history, he is like one who, trav- 
elling through a pathless desert, gazes on a beautiful 
mirage in which are depictod trees, and mountains, and 
lakes, gorgeous palaces, towns, minarets, and mosques, 
which all vanish as he approaches them, and disappear 
in the scorching rays of the blinding sun. 



CHAPTER HI. 


PROBABLE CONDITION OF INDIA SHOULD 
BRITISH RULE BE WITHDRAWN. 


w Rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of.” — Shakespeare. 

Lit us now pause for a few minutes and think what 
would be likely to happen, if, by a stretch of the imagin- 
ation, we were to conceive of the British retiring from 
India. Let us imagine that not a single Englishman 
remains in the land. This would be the signal for uni- 
versal anarchy. There would at first be civil war and 
terrible internal commotion. Every man's hand would 
be raised against his neighbour. There would be perfect 
misery. This state would not last long. One of two 
things would happen. Some strong, resolute men would 
arise and obtain power in their own neighbourhood. 
Soon armies would be collected, and the whole country 
become the arena of strife. Mussulman and Mabratta, 
Rajput and Sikh would content for tho mastery, and 
farewell must be taken to all dreams of prosperity and 
peace. Or else some other European power, French, 
German, or Russian would be called in to restore order 
out the confusion, and to take into its hands the reins 
of government. 

We have only to go back a few years — say a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years — and think of the condi- 
tion <jf India on the eve of the British conquest. Before 
going farther, I must make a slight diversion so that we 
may consider what the phrase “ the British conquest’* 
means. It is well to go carefully over our reasoning. 
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Some people appear to talk of the British conquest as if 
one act only occurred — as if armies from England had 
been landed at different points, and the country had 
been taken in one campaign. AH who know anything 
of the history of British India are aware how very far 
from this was the case. There are few more marvellously 
fascinating stories than that of the gradual development 
of authority and power acquired by a commercial Com- 
pany from the time when a few acres were granted to it 
at a spot north of Madras until it had attained its 
highest pinnacle of power. It is sometimes the fashion 
to cast aspersion on the way in which England’s Indian 
Empire was built up ; but those who carefully analysed 
it piece by piece, who have followed each step with the 
most anxious desire to be just and impartial, and who 
have thought of the good of the people as of the glory 
of the conqueror, know that advance was literally forced 
on our ancestors. Things occurred which we are quite 
ready honestly to condemn, such as some of Clive’s acts 
and the first war in Afghanistan ; but, in the great 
majority of instances the actions of English diplomatists 
ana statesmen were straightforward, honest, and above- 
board. Irresistibly, without, in the first instance, wishing 
any increase of territory or of the responsibility of 
governing, they were led forward, step to step, in a 
marvellously providential manner, until all India came 
under their governance. 

We will now go back in the history of the country and 
see what was its condition just before the foundation of 
English power was laid, the object being to see how the 
mass of the people, the villagers and the country people, 
fared in those days. We will not draw the line at one 
clear and definite period, because that will prove an 
unequal and narrow test; but we will give a brief 
sketch of what was taking place within a broad baud of . 
time, say from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
years ago, that is, from about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The events of this period group 
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themselves around three distinguished men — the great 
Mogul Emperor Aurangzib, the M&hratta Chieftain 
Sivaji, and the daring Muhammadan leader Hyder Ali, 
of Mysore. The history which enfolds itself around 
these great men will enable us to obtain a very good 
idea of the condition of the people of India during those 
times. The first was the central figure of the powerful 
Mogul Empire when it had attained its height ; and just 
as it began to crumble and to fall. The second was the 
chief actor in raising up a strong opposition to him 
among the Hindus. The third was a typical instance of 
a strong, independent, and tyrannical Muhammadan 
ruler; who was one of the worst enemies the Hindus 
ever had. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EMPEROR AURANGZIB. 


“O Aurangzib! thy virtues shine too bright. 

They flash too fierce.” — Dryden . 

Thb first epoch of Indian history which I select is 
that of the great Emperor Aurangzib. In respect of its 
extent and power, the Mogul Empire attained its utmost 
limit during his reign. More of India came under his 
sway than under that of any of his predecessors; and, at 
the same time, the causes of the downfall of the Empire 
were beginning fatally to work. My object in selecting 
this period is that we may see what was then the condi- 
tion of the Hindus who formed the great mass of the 
population. 

Aurangzib was proclaimed Emperor of Delhi under 
the title of Alain gir, or the World-compeller, more than 
two hundred years ago, in May, 1659. He and his 
brothers had contended for the throne during the 
life-time of their father, and he was victorious. The 
first fruit of victory was to depose and imprison his 
father, and then an Emperor sat on the throne of quite 
a different character to all his great ancestors. They 
were liberal, open-minded Muhammadans, whose policy 
it had been to conciliate their Hindu subjects and to 
govern in a popular manner, even though most of them 
indulged themselves to the full and exceeded in riotous 
living. The Emperor Akbar was the best of them all. 
He knew that the only way to govern well was to trust 
his Hindu subjects and to win their loyalty. “His 
aim was to found a national empire with die aid of 
a national religion.”* His national religion failed, but 
he was tolerant, just, and clement, under him men 
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of all races and creeds served willingly, and his empire 
was firm and stable. 

All this was altered under Aurangzib. He was 
a strong and strict Muslim. His religion held with him 
the first place. In early life he, at one time, gave up 
the responsibilities ana honours of his position as 
a prince, and became a fakir. All through his life he 
was the uncompromising Muhammadan, and this feeling 
influenced every part of his reign. It tinged the whole 
of his policy towards his subjects who professed the 
same faith, and towards the Hindus, who did not. The 
following is a description of his character by a writer 
who had lived for a time at his court : “The Emperor,” 
he said, “a great worshipper of God by natural pro- 
pensity, is remarkable for his rigid attachment to 
religion. He keeps the appointed fasts, and reads the 
prayers in the Jami* Masjid with the common people of 
the Muhammadan faiths. He keeps vigils during the 
whole of the sacred nights, and with the light of 
the divine favour illumiues the lamp of religion and 
prosperity. From his great piety, he passes whole 
nights in the mosque which is in his palace, and keeps 
company with men of devotion. In his sacred court no 
improper conversation, no word of backbiting or of 
falsehood, is allowed. He appears two or three times 
every day in his Court of Audience with a pleasing 
countenance and mild look to dispense justice to com- 
plainants, who come in numbers without any hindrance; 
and as he listens to them with great attention, they 
make their representations without fear or hesitation, 
and obtain redress from his impartiality. If any 
person talks too much or acts in an improper manner, 
he is never displeased, and he never knits his brows.” 
Such is the picture of the. great Emperor drawn by a 
Muhamtnadan writer. 

The strong principles of this outwardly placid, but 
stern, Muhammadan influenced the whole of his policy 
towards the Hindus. In the year 1669, ten years after 
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Bis accession, a report was brought to him, that the 
Brahmins of Benares and other places were teaching 
what was called their “wicked sciences” to Moslems as 
well as to Hindus. “The Director of the Faith,” we 
are told, “issued orders to all the governors of prov- 
inces to destroy with a willing hand the schools and 
temples of the infidels; and they were strictly enjoined 
to put an entire stop to the teaching and practising of 
idolatrous worship.” “It is not for a moment to be 
supposed,” remarks Mr. Lane-Poole, “ that these orders 
were literally carried out. All that was done was to 
make a few signal examples, and thus to warn the 
Brahmans from attempting to make proselytes among 
the true believers.”* The pagoda of Vishnu at Benares, 
however, was destroyed, and a shrine at Mathura was 
razed to make room for a magnificent mosque. 

If he could, Aurangzib would have prevented all 
Hindus from holding appointments in the state. In 
fact, a circular order to this effect was sent to all 
governors and persons in authority ; but this order was 
scarcely carried out, and practically remained a dead 
letter; but it gave a clear indication of his intolerant 
spirit, t He revived the hated jizya or poll-tax on 
unbelievers, which Akbar had wisely abolished. This 
is said to have been a gold mohur for a Brahmin, and 
from three rupees, eight annas, to thirteen rupees, eight 
annas, for a merchant. Aurangzib was very particular 
in levying this tax on the Hindus during his later wars 
in the Dakkan. The people resisted in vain. The tax 
was collected by force, and no wonder that they 
heartily sympathized with the Mahrattas in their en- 
deavours to throw off the Muhammadan yoke. 

When this tax was first revived by the Emperor, the 
Hindus of Delhi and its neighbourhood flocked into his 
presence tq complain. The road from his palace to 
the mosque was choked by suppliants. Regardless of 
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their eries and remonstrances f he forced hia way through 
the thick crowd, and many persons were trampled under 
the feet of his elephants and horses. This violence did 
not, as can easily be understood, increase their reverence 
nr love for him, Hindus were henceforward but 
little regarded in the conduct of the affairs of state. 

The troubles regarding this offensive poll-tax alienated 
from the Emperor the sympathy of the Rajputs. When 
they had been treated with dignity and honour, these 
high-born, chivalrous, and courageous Hindu princes 
had given their hearty support to the Emperors of 
Delhi; but now that their subjects had been insulted by 
the imposition of this degrading tax, they were entirely 
alienated from the Mogul dynasty. The storm began 
by an endeavour of Aurangzib’s to have the two sons 
of Jaswant Sing, the Maharajah of Marwar or Jodhpore, 
who was absent as governor of Kabul, brought to Delhi 
to be educated there. The Rajputs generally would not 
hear of this. They were driven into rebellion, and, 
though the fortune of war varied from time to time, the 
Rajputs remained unconquered in their mountain fast- 
nesses, and never again rendered to the Emperor the loyal 
services which they had freely given to his predecessors. 
To sum up this feature in Aurangzib’s character I quote 
the words of Mr. Lane-Poole, his latest biographer: 
"Nothing in life — neither throne, nor love, nor ease — 
weighed for an instant in his mind against his fealty to 
tite principles of Islam. For religion be persecuted the 
Hindus and destroyed their temples, while he damaged 
his exchequer by abolishing the time-honoured tax on 
the religious festivals and fairs of the unbelievers. 
For religion’s sake he waged his unending wars in the 
Dakkan, not so much to stretch wider the boundaries 
-of his great empire as to bring the lands of the heretical 
43bia within the dominion of orthodox Islam. To him 
4he Dakkan was Dar-al-Harb : he determined to make 
it Dar-ablslam 
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The last twenty-six years of the Emperor’s were spent 
in this Dar-al-Harb, the land of the infidel. He left 
Delhi at the close of 1681 not to return, and he died in 
the Dakkan in 1707. During these sad years there was 
one long scene of war in the South. The Mahrattas 
harassed his enormous army, but I purpose to speak of 
them hereafter. Instead of making them his principal 
objects of attack, Aurangzib at first fixed his attention on 
the half independent kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijapur, 
or Vizayapur. The kings of these Dakkan principalities, 
though Muslim, were Shiahs or heretics, being the fol- 
lowers of Ali, so this gave the war the character of a 
jihad or sacred war. The Emperor’s generals had hither- 
to been most lax and careless in the way in which they 
had carried on the campaign, so he resolved to take the 
command himself. His presence required a very large 
array, and his camp looked like a vast but moving 
town. An Italian doctor describes this camp : “ I wa$ 
told,” he said, “ that the forces in it amounted to 60,000 
horse and 100,000 on foot, for whose baggage there 
were 50,000 camels and 3,000 elephants, but that the 
sutlers, merchants, and artificers were much more nu- 
merous, the whole camp being a moving city containing 
five millions of men.” The following is a description of 
the Emperor’s own portion of this huge camp : — “ The 
canvas-walls which encompassed the royal tents, formed 
a circumference of 1,200 yards, and contained every 
description of apartment to be found in the most spa- 
cious palace. Halls of audience for public assemblies and 
privy councils, with ali the courts and cabinets attached 
to them, each hall having within it a raised throne for 
the Emperor ; Bep&rate tents as mosques and oratories ; 
baths and galleries for archery and gymnastic exercises; 
and a seraglio as remarkable for privacy as that of 
Delhi. The entrance into the royal enclosure was 
through a spacious portal, flanked by two elegant pa- 
vilions, from which extended, oil each side! rows of can- 
non forming an avenue j a little farther in front was the 
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post of the grand guard on duty, commanded by a 
nobleman. On the other sides were separate tents for 
the Emperor's armoury, Ac. ; a tent for water, another 
for fruit, a third for sweetmeats, a fourth for betel, and 
so on, with numerous kitchens and stables. Besides 
what has been described, every tent had its exact 
duplicate, which was sent on in advance to be prepared 
against the Emperor’s arrival.” I have given a brief 
abstract of this description, to show somewhat of the 
size of this grand army and camp, and to remind 
the reader that provisions had to be found for the 
people contained in them. No wonder that it is said 
this host was like a plague of locusts : it devoured 
everything. The country was desolated wherever it 
moved ; and all this lasted for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

The first kingdom to be thoroughly subdued was 
Bijapur. The capital was destroyed and the king im- 
prisoned ; and its fine ruins remain to this day a monu- 
ment of the Emperor's bigotry and wrath. Golkonda 
was a harder nut to crack. The Emperor’s feelings 
against the king may be understood from the following 
quotation from his reply to the latter, when offering to 
yield : — “ The evil deeds of this wicked man pass the 
bounds of writing, but to mention one out of a hundred 
will give some idea of them. He has given the reins 
of Government to infidels (Hindus) ; oppressed the 
holy men of Islam ; and abandoned himself to reckless 
debauchery and vice. He makes no distinction between 
infidelity and Islam, tyranny and justice, depravity and 
devotion. He has waged war on behalf of infidels 
(Hindus), and only recently he has sent a lakh of pago- 
das *to the wicked Sambhaji,” Ac. The siege lasted 
long. Golkonda was nobly defended. The Mogul 
army was nearly reduced to extremities by famine. The 
season was bad and there was a terrible dearth. Plague 
was ifc the camp. But the stout old Emperor, as brave* 
as he was bigoted, persevered, and at length the fortress 
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fell. Both the kingdoms of Bijapur and of Golkonda 
thenceforth disappeared from the history of India. 

Aurangzib in time became the nominal ruler of all 
the Dakkan except the extreme South ; but his object 
was to make the whole of it a settled part of his Empire. 
The greater part of these years was spent in marching to 
and fro, taking useless forts, and in fruitless attempts to* 
bring the Mahrattas to engage in battle in such a way 
as they might be fought and overcome. The Emperor 
himself was becoming very aged, but, in spite of this, he 
was the life and soul of this long campaign. His 
strong will bore him up against all fatigue and embar- 
rassment; but, as Mr. Elphinstone said, “in spite of the 
display of luxury in his camp equipage, he suffered 
hardships that would have tried the constitution of 
a younger man.” Further on in this quotation, a pas- 
sage occurs, which shows, in some slight degree, what 
distress and trouble must have been brought on the 
country by this prolonged warfare. “The violent heats, 
in tents and during marches, were distressing at other 
seasons, and often rendered overpowering by the failure 
of water. General famines and pestilences came more 
than once, in addition to the scarcity and sickness to 
which his own camp was often liable ; and all was 
aggravated by the accounts of the havoc and destruction 
committed by the enemy in the countries beyond the 
reach of these visitations.” The picture of this poor old 
Emperor bearing up against these trials even to the last 
is very touching. Though so mighty, he seems not to 
have been cared for or loved. Though surrounded by 
thousands, he led a lonely life. He could trust no one. 
His life was a failure and his warfare useless. His very 
conquests over his two rebel kingdoms only helped 1 the 
still more hated Mahrattas, and aided the desolation of 
the country. He was, at the last, in constant fear of his 
sons turning against him and dethroning him, as he had 
«done to bis father. He died, nnmournea, in 1707, at the 
age of eighty-nine, leaving a heritage of woe and 
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a ruined Empire to his successors. My chief object in 
the above brief sketch is to show the terrible state of the 
people during the reign of this magnificent monarch. 
What with the chout of the Mahratta and the jizya 
of the Emperor, they had little for themselves, and 
.their fair land was destroyed by constant war. 

In conclusion, I would clearly point out how com- 
pletely Aurangzib violated religious toleration. He was 
perfectly consistent in his acts. He always professed to 
be a strict follower of Islam. The religion of Islam 
openly allows and inculcates persecution on account of 
religion. It is well-known that the Koran commands it. 
Prom the first day of his career to the last, the Emperor 
Aurangzib rigidly adhered to its instructions ; and, on 
this account, he is the one of all the Mogul Emperors 
whom Indian Muhammadans most admire and respect. 
I do not imagine that, if Moslem rule were to be 
generally prevalent throughout India, Hindus would be 
permitted to pursue their religious observances without 
molestation. Religious liberty would be abolished, 
Hindus of all castes and of all professions would live in 
daily dread of persecution, and contentment, peace and 
happiness would be banished from the land. The 
beautiful garden of India would be completely desolated. 



CHAPTER Y. 


RISE OP THE MAnRATTA POWER, 


“ The old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” — Wordsworth. 

The Mahrattas were a Hindu race who inhabited the 
rugged and picturesque country to the east of Bombay, 
lying between the Satpura range and the upper waters 
of the Kistna, and between the river Wardha and the 
sea. The precipitous mountains called the Western 
Ghauts were their fastnesses, and, scattered among 
these, they held some almost impregnable forts. They 
were feared and dreaded from Khandeish to Bengal, 
from Oudh in the North to Madura and Tinnevelly 
in the far South. Sivaji, the real founder of the Mah- 
ratta State, lived from 1627 to 1680. Before him the 
race was comparatively obscure, but it was raised by 
him to an unprecedented height. His life is certainly 
very fascinating and romantic. Himself the son of a 
petty chief, he gradually acquired fort after fort in his 
native fastnesses and glens ; gathered around him a 
hardy body of followers ; and, though at first bis acts 
were more like those of a freebooter than of a prince, he 
was enabled to take the field against the disciplined 
forces of the Emperor Aurangzib and of his deputy, 
the King of Bijapur. Light and active in his move- 
ments, Sivaji did not trust only to the rapidity of his 
troops; but, like all Mahrattas, he was very skilful 
in the arts of diplomacy and the ways of deceit. The 
manner in which he overcame Afzul Shan, the general 
who was sent against him by the King of Bijapur, with 
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a large army, is so characteristic of his favourite arti- 
fices that it should be briefly related here. He pretend- 
ed to be afraid of his enemy and ready to submit. He 
won over to his side the Brahmin who had been com- 
missioned to negotiate, and induced him to persuade 
Afzul Khan to grant him a private interview. This 
was arranged to take place near the fort where he was 
residing, from which he came cringing as if in submis- 
sion, but, beneath his light robes, he wore a shirt of 
chain armour and concealed a dagger, and in his clasp- 
ed hands were sharp hooks, called “tigeris claws.* 1 
When he drew near to embrace Afzul Khan, he struck 
the claws into his flesh and despatched him with his 
dagger, while his followers sprang from every rock 
and brake where they had hidden, and fell on the 
Moslem Army and routed it. In 1664, on the death 
of his father, Sivaji assumed the title of Raja, and hence- 
forth grew in strength and in the expanse of his domin- 
ions, so that, on his death in 1680, he left the Mahrattas 
in the ascendancy, fairly and fully confronting the 
power of the Great Mogul. 

Sivaji was a man of genius- He thoroughly under- 
stood his fellow-countrymen, and was very careful in the 
selection of his officers. He had an aptitude in military 
affairs just suited to the time in which he lived. 
“ Sivaji/* wrote Mr. Sidney Owen, in his excellent work, 
India on the Eve of the British conquest ,* opened the flood- 
gates of anarchy, rad let in the full tide of cupidity and 
military license, yet he was not overwhelmed, or eveu 
embarrassed by it ; but calmly devoted this self-seeking 
and devouring force to the evolution of a new politico 
order, and the secure vindication of regulated liberty. 
He fanned the glowing flame of ambition, alike in his 
soldiers and in their leaders: yet he seemed never even 
in danger of being consumed by it, or of forfeiting the 
ascenda ncy which he had grasped so cunningly ana un» 
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scrupulously. He throve by treachery and fraud : yet 
he was never betrayed. Lawlessness was the very cause 
of his existence and that of his community : yet he was 
a strict legislator ; and his laws were rarely infringed, 
and never with impunity “A survey of his insti- 
tutions will remove the apparent contradiction; and 
will explain, not only bow a robber chieftain rose to 
be the founder of what was, for a century, the most 
formidable and wide-spread power in India, but how, 
whatever his moral laxity in such an age and state of 
society, he deserved to succeed in his great and by 
no means simply selfish enterprise.” His army was 
regularly and carefully organized. The foot-sol- 
diers were chiefly recruited from the hill-tribes; but 
his principal reliance was on the swiftness and flexi- 
bility of his cavalry, which was able to march long 
distances and disperse rapidly to assemble again when 
needed. There was a regular gradation of officers, 
and the strictest discipline, eveu in the matter of 
plunder, which was distributed by plan and rule. The 
one grand object of their warfare was plunder and 
rapine. Wherever they went, they inflicted on the con- 
quered conn try what is to this day known as ctumt, or a 
fourth of the revenue, first levied on a province of the 
Mogul Empire in lt>60, when Kandeish was subjected to 
it. It was not a fleeting and transitory exaction, but it 
was a permanent contribution, and exempted the dis- 
tricts that agreed to pay it from plunder as long as it 
was regularly paid. The dread of this infliction, which 
increased the oppressions that were continually made on 
the unfortunate ryots, weighed heavily on every part of 
the country which was not directly Mahrati. The whole 
system was one of oppression and wrong. • 

, At the death of Sivaji the Mahrati system was in 
imminent danger of collapse. It was founded on a policy 
which required individual energy and genius to invent 
jk and keep it in action. It is not our purpose here to 
give minute particulars regarding the history of the 
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Mahrattas. The successors of Sivaji were weak and 
degenerate ; but the power and the predatory instincts 
of the Mahratta people were kept alive by the great 
ability of a few distinguished men. One was Balaji 
Wiswanath, a Brahmin, who had. risen from being only 
a village accountant to the position of Peshwa or the 
Raja's minister, and, while the Raja nominally reigned, 
all real governing power was left in his hands and 
afterwards in those of his still more eminent son, 
Baji Row. This Peshwa was in power for twenty event- 
ful years, from 1720 to 1740, during which time the 
whole of central India and the Dakkan was kept in 
a constant state of apprehension by the continual wars 
against the newly appointed Nizam-ul-Mulk, and by the 
oppressions of Muhammadan and Mahratta alike. Baji 
Row was at first troubled by many rivals among his 
own people, and the Nizam, who apparently had a 
thorough knowledge of the character of the Mahrattas, 
the domestic dissensions among them, and the terrible 
effects of their impetuous and yet desultory mode of 
warfare, tried his best to foment these dissensions so as 
to rid himself of his formidable adversary. Baji Row, 
however, stood forth as the staunch upholder of the old 
Mahratta military system, for he clearly perceived that 
his numerous hordes of horsemen would be quite un- 
manageable in their own country, and the only means 
of keeping the reputation of the Mahrattas still fresh 
in the minds of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country was by keeping the army in constant motion, 
which meant warfare, plunder, and devastation. 

At a great council in the presence of the Raja he ad- 
vocated immediate advance and a forward movement. 
He counselled an invasion of the northern provinces of 
the Mogul Empire, and deafly seeing its decaying state 
he exclaimed, “Let us strike the withered trunk, and 
the branches will fall off themselves. By directing 
ouV ffforts to Hindustan, the Mahratta flag in your reigiv 
shall fly from the Kistua to the Attok/* The Baja 
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enthusiastically replied, "You shall plant it on the 
Himalaya.” The earliest result of this enthusiasm was 
the conquest and plundering of Guzerat and Malwa ; 
and then the continued conflicts, between the Mahrattas 
under Baji Row and the Nizam, prevented all the culti- 
vators, the traders, and other peaceable and peace-loving 
inhabitants of the land from enjoying the blessings 
of quietude and rest. After having vanquished the 
Nizam, Baji Row pressed the Emperor himself very hard ; 
and, finally, after prodigious marches, suddenly appear- 
ed before Delhi, the imperial city. This move was not 
intended to provoke, but merely to frighten, the feeble 
Emperor. The Mogul army was defeated under the 
walls of the capital, and the Emperor agreed to bestow 
on the successful Peshwa a formal grant of the Viceroy- 
alty of Malwa and thirteen lakhs in cash. Again a 
crushing defeat was inflicted on the Nizam. He had 
awaited attack in a strong position near Bhopal ; but 
the Mahrattas laid waste the country around his army, 
completely cut it off from all its supplies, and prevented 
any reinforcements being sent. As he was slowly re- 
treating from this untenable position, Baji Row with his 
light, active, and almost ubiquitous cavalry, hung about 
the flanks of his army, and he was compelled to submit. 
Thus defeated, the Nizam was obliged to cede to his 
opponent all the country between the Nerbudda and the 
uhumbal, to obtain the confirmation of the Emperor, 
and to use every endeavour to procure the payment of a 
subsidy for the expenses of the Peshwa of fifty lakhs of 
rupees. 

We turn aside for a few minutes from the contest 
between the Peshwa and the Nizam to glance at one of 
those terrible calamities to which the poor people of 
India have, from time to time, been subjected. We 
cannot do more than just refer to it, but we cannot pass 
over it, because it shows the appalling evil of unright- 
eous war, and the misery it causes to the innocent people. 
This was the invasion of Nadir Shah, then Shah of 
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Persia, who, vexed with the Emperor of Delhi for having 
declined to surrender some of his Afghan enemies, 
invaded India, and, after having overcome the insuffi- 
cient and badly commanded army of the Moguls, 
occupied Delhi, The populace of that city rose in 
tumultuous rebellion against his fierce soldiers, who 
had been scattered throughout the town ostensibly for 
the protection of the citizens. Then an indiscriminate 
massacre was ordered, and the city became a confused 
scene of rapine and bloodshed. Of course, the traders 
and others were Hindus, but the followers of the 
Emperor and the nobles of his court were Muhamma- 
dans and of the same creed as the perpetrators of this 
outrage. At length, on the intercession of the Emperor 
and his prime minister, the invader gave the order that 
the massacre should cease, and it was immediately 
obeyed. 

The year after this terrible event Baji Row died. 
He had flourished just twenty years, and had done 
much to exalt the position of his people, and had laid 
deep the foundation on which others after him securely 
built. During the twenty years that followed his death, 
several Mahratta princes obtained great influence, and 
the beginnings were made of the great power of Holkar, 
Sindia, and the Rajah of Nagpore. In fact, during this 
period, the Mahratta race attained its greatest height 
and the zenith of its power. The Raja was still nomin- 
ally the ruler, but the Peshwa kept the influence which 
the great Peshwa, Baji Row, had obtained, and there 
was a confederacy of the several Mahratta chiefs which 
was very nearly creating their people the sovereign 
power throughout India. It is not my intention, how- 
ever^ to enter into the details of the history of this time. 
Suffice it to say that after the capture of Delhi, between 
the invasions of the fierce Afghan potentate Ahmed 
Khan Abdali, afterwards called Ahmed Shah Durani, 
the latter entered Hindustan with a large force, and at 4 
Paxugrat, net far from the city of Delhi, on January 6th, 
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1761 inflicted a crushing defeat on the combined Mah- 
ratta army under the command of the Peshwa Sedasheo 
Bhao, which completely shattered the power ef that 
people, and rendered them helpless for the next half 
century. It is said that nearly 200,000 Mahrattas perish- 
ed in the campaign. 

For about a century the Mah ratta race had been ail- 

S owerful in Central and Southern India ; and latterly, 
uring the collapse of the ancient Empire of the Moguls, 
had very nearly obtained the sovereignty of Northern 
India also. What was the state of the inhabitants 
themselves, I mean of the peaceful, industrious, and 
law-abiding population, such as the agriculturists, the 
traders, and the artisans? Did they admire the constant 
raids, the high-handed pillage, and the frequent scares 
and alarms of the clouds of Mahratta horsemen? On 
the authority of Colonel J. Skinner, who, at the end of 
the last century, fought in the service of the great 
Mahratta chief, Madhava Kao Siodia, that Hindustan at 
that time was becoming depopulated. “So reduced,” 
he said, “was the actual number of human beings, and 
so utterly cowed their spirit, that the few villages that 
did continue to exist, at great intervals, had scarcely 
any communication with each other, and so great was 
the increase of beasts of prey that the little communi- 
cation that remained was often cut off by a single tiger 
known to haunt the road.” Mr. Forbes, in his Griental 
Memoirs , says that the Mahratta Governor of Poona was 
ouite inattentive to the misery of the people, whom “his 
deputy oppressed in a cruel manner. Venality and 
corruption guide the helm of State and pervade all 
departments. From the chieftains and nobles to the 
humblest peasant in a village, neither the property* nor 
the life of a subject can be called his own. “The 
man who has saved a little hoard,” he continues, 
“.makes no improvement, lives no better than before, 
and buries it in the earth without informing his children 
of the concealment.” Universal suspicion and distrust 
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prevailed. No one felt sure Of his neighbour or even of 
his own sons. No one felt his little savings or his prop- 
erty secure. Ohout was an ominous word. The field 
of the cultivator and the shop of the trader were not 
safe so long as a band of Mahratta cavalry was within 
appreciable distance. Though within the territory of 
some strong Muhammadan feudatory or Hindu chieftain, 
chout would be collected with all the other revenue and 
paid to the Mahratta authorities in a lump, it was de- 
manded in other places by individual leaders and 
remorselessly collected. To use the quaint expression of 
the Government of Madras of that day, the Mahrattas 
“ peeled a country to the bones.” Of course, some of 
the lawless and disobedient, who are the plague of society 
at all times, would rejoice in the return of such turbu- 
lent and lawless times ; but would the great majority of 
the people, who are, I am sure, lovers of peace and 
order and law ? 



CHAPTER VL 


THE TIME OF HYDER ALI. 


“ Grim-visaged War.’* — Shakespeare. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous figure in South India 
during the middle of last century was Hyder Ali. Hyder 
was indeed a most remarkable man. He was quite illit- 
erate, being unable to read or write ; but he possessed 
an iron will, a tenacious purpose, and a fiery ambi- 
tion entirely free from scruples. He was a military 
genius and thoroughly understood the difficult art of 
war. This able and unscrupulous adventurer rose from a 
comparatively humble position to be the Nawab of 
Mysore. Having obtained by his courage and address 
the favour of Nan ji raj, who had usurped the conduct of 
the Mysore Government and had put the rightful Raja 
in the shade as effectually as the Peshwa had the suc- 
cessor of Sivaji, he received a considerable command. 
After a time he became the master of the fort of Dindi- 

? ul and the surrounding country, and soon afterwards 
e was put in charge of Bangalore, the real capital of 
the dominions of Mysore. He was successful against the 
Mahrattas, when they invaded the territory, beating 
them with tactics similar to their own, his horsemen 
rivalling the lithe and active Mahratta cavalry. Ably 
seconded by an astute Brahmin, named Kunde Row, 
whom he made his Dewan, and by their joint system or 
rather their crafty mode of plunder, they amassed wealth 
sufficient to keep up his ever increasing armaments. 
His mode of procedure is so graphically related by Col. 
Wilks, that I cannot do better than transcribe his 
description : “ The consultations of these two persons/* 

3 
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wrote Col. Wilks, " produced a system, regularly organ- 
ised, by which the plunderers received, besides their 
direct pay, one half of the booty which was realised ; the 
other half was appropriated by Hyder, under a combina- 
tion of checks, which rendered it nearly impossible to 
secrete any portion of the plunder. Moveable property 
of every description was their object ; and they did not 
hesitate to acquire it by simple theft from friends, when 
that could be done without suspicion and with more 
convenience than from enemies. Nothing was unsea- 
sonable or unacceptable, from convoys of grain down 
to the clothes, turbans, and earrings of travellers or 
villagers, whether men, women, or children. Cattle 
and sheep were among the most profitable heads of 
plunder : muskets and horses were sometimes obtained 
in booty, sometimes by purchase. The numbers under 
his command* increased with his resources; and before 
he left Trichinopoly, he was rated on the returns and 
received pay for 1,500 horse, 3,000 regular infantry, 
2,000 peons, and four guns with their equipments. Of 
the horses, 500 were his own property ; and the differ- 
ence between the sum allowed by Government, and that 
disbursed in the pay of the man and the provender of 
the horse, was Hyder's profit." 

The mention of Trichinopoly reminds us that Hyder 
Ali joined in the warfare at that time being carried on 
between the English and the French in South India. 
After a time he obtained the assistance of the French, 
and he profited by learning the mode of European tactics. 
Gradually, as he felt the ground firm beneath his feet, 
Hyder, having got rid of one powerful rival, supplanted 
his former patron, and, in 1760, obtained complete 
power and influence over the helpless Raja. He then 
turned his attention to extending the limits and the 
reputation of the kingdom of Mysore. He ran a very 
narrow chance of being entirely overcome and ousted 
from his position by the treacnery of his dewan and 
adviser Kunde Row, who had been won over by the 
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Queen Dowager ; but his indomitable resources prevailed, 
and, in 1^766, he went further than he done before, and 
assumed the full sovereignty over the kingdom of Mysore. 
Subsequently he engaged in conflict with the rising 
power of the English, becoming one of their most for- 
midable opponents. At one time he ravaged the country 
round Madras ; but he was decisively defeated by Sir 
Eyre Coote, and at length, dispirited and disgusted by 
the failure of his combinations, he died on December 7, 
1781, at an advanced age. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a brief account of 
the rise and career of Hyder Ali, one of the greatest 
tyrants whom Southern India has ever seen. I have 
already given an extract from a trustworthy author, 
showing the system which he adopted in collecting 
plunder. I now make some further extracts to prove 
the cruelty which he showed to persons who came within 
his power. “ Several Poligars around Dindigal,” wrote 
Mr. Sidney Owen, “ had refused to pay tribute on the 
ground of its excessive amount. Hyder at first affected 
to sympathize witli them, promising to intercede for a 
reduction of their dues. Thus he secured a peaceable 
and safe passage for his troops into the heart of the 
country. He then systematically swept off the cattle, 
reselling it at high prices, frequently to the owners 
themselves.”* In his unprovoked attack on Coorg in 
1772 he carried off the Raja and his family, massacring 
many of the male population in cold blood. When his 
successful attacks on the English forces near Madras, 
which were afterwards completely effaced, were made, 
he invaded the Carnatic, and his troops reached even 
the neighbourhood of Madras. Villages were burned; 
the whole country was scoured for plunder ; the inhabit- 
ants, who had not fled for protection within the reach of 
the guns of Fort St. George, were compelled to migrate 
to Mysore, and, when they hesitated, were massacred on 
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their own thresholds. Again I put the question, would 
you like to return to such a time as that or to such scenes 
as those I have been describing ? Even if you may be 
obliged, from time to time, to endure petty annoyances 
and exactions, is it not a hundred times better than being 
the victims of invasion and outrage, of extortion and 
excess, of slaughter and slavery, of uncertainty, from 
day to day, whether you and your children may live to 
see the setting sun or whether you may not be carried 
captive to another part of the country far from your 
kindred .and your home ? We may be quite certain that 
such scenes would occur if the land were left free for 
invasion and conquest. 



CHAPTER VII. 


BENEFITS RECEIVED UNDER 
BRITISH RULE. 


“Let us around dispense 
Light., hope, intelligence, 

Till blessings track our path where’er we go. 

O England ! thine be the deliverer’s meed ; 

Be thy great empire known 
By hearts made all thine own, 

By thy free laws, and thine immortal creed.” 

— Anonymous. 

I will now briefly state some of the great benefits 
which the people of India enjoy under British rule. The 
very first and, perhaps, the greatest, is the blessing of 
peace. You may, perhaps, have heard of what is common- 
ly called the pax Britannica , the peace ensured by British 
power. This is no light, no small, matter. Think about 
it a little. It means clear exemption from the terrible 
evil of war. You are enabled, day after day, to go about 
your usual occupations, whatever they may be, with the 
calm certainty that no enemy will come into your vil- 
lage, settle himself in your household, take your provi- 
sions, your utensils, your savings, for himself, and then 
depart for another village, leaving your house and home 
in flames. Even if your life should be spared, those 'vghom 
you love may be taken away captive, and you may never 
see them again, or they may return injured and defiled. 
The first grand object of the English Government is to 

C arve peace throughout the length and breadth of the 
. With this object a powerful army is kept up, in 
order that peace may be ensured. With this object con- 
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stant watch is maintained lest any cause of disturbance 
should arise. With this object the country is covered with 
a net-work of railroads and telegraphs, so that the 
slightest rumour of an enemy appearing anywhere may 
at once be known, and help sent to any threatened quar- 
ter. The Government is persuaded that peace means the 
good of the people. The happiness, the prosperity, and 
the welfare of the people at large are bound up in the 
continued quiet of the land. Once let the strong hand 
of the British Government be withdrawn, and the whole 
country would become the scene of conflict and war, and 
the boldest and strongest would, here and there, obtain 
a troubled peace ; but it would be of short duration, and 
the happiness of the land would have fled. 

Another inestimable advantage of British rule is jivstice. 
The one prevailing desire of the heart of every English 
official is to do what is just and right and true. His one 
object is to be thoroughly impartial in every case 
brought before him. He wishes to hold the scales of 

i 'ustice equally as between man and man. He wants to 
:eep both ears open — to hear everything that can be 
said on either side, and then to give judgment truly 
after having carefully weighed the evidence and com- 
pared the different parts of it with each other. It is no 
matter whether the official be judge or magistrate, 
whether he be in high office or in low position, his one 
aim is impartiality and justice. The older and the higher 
judicial authorities have more experience, and are less 
likely to make mistakes in difficult cases that may be 
brought before them ; but the aim and desire of all are 
the same. It is no matter whether the case be civil or 
criminal, Whether the question be great or small, 
whether the accused is tried for murder or for theft, 
whether the contention be regarding a zemindari or a 
small field, the complainant may be quite certain that 
the adequate amount of attention will be bestowed upon 
it. As a rule an English official is impeccable. He may' 
appear to be hard and stern, though this is generally in 
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appearance only ; but he will never be guilty of taking 
a bribe or of receiving anything of any kind for the 
purpose of perverting the course of justice. If any 
lower official pretends to influence any English gentle- 
man in your favour in consideration of a bribe which 
you may give him, do not believe him : he is not telling 
the truth. If any servant of an English gentleman 
offers to obtain anything* for you in any case, shut both 
your ears, for he is simply deluding you to enrich him- 
self. Not a single word of his will ever reach the ears 
of the magistrate or judge. Do you value justice, up- 
rightness, and truth ? Then believe me, you have more 
chance of obtaining them under the simple, straight- 
forward rule of Englishmen than under the Government 
of an Akbar, a Vikramarka, or an Asoka, much less 
under that of an Aurangzib, a Sivaji, or a Hyder. 

Do not dream of a golden age returning, under which 
you would all have a happier time than now. I have 
already tried to prove that there never has been a 
period in the history of India in which such an age was 
a reality, there was no injustice, no oppression, no war- 
fare. The present time is much nearer this ideal than 
any other. There is now in India almost universal 
peace ; there is even-handed justice between man 
and man; there is no oppression except from your 
own fellow-countrymen. It has been a very common 
thing in all countries and at all times for people to 
imagine that what they call “ the good old times ” were 
better than the present. Ten centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, Solomon gave the following salutary caution, 
u Say not thou, what is the cause that the former days 
were better than these ? for thou dost not enquire wisely 
concerning this.”* This was the feeling in Palestine at 
the time of its greatest power, and under its most distin- 
guished sovereign. Even some Englishmen in the 
present day, during the illustrious reign of Queen Vic- 
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toria herself, say the same thing; and Indians have 
caught up the same common cry. It is the result of mere 
careless thoughtlessness. If men quietly considered the 
subject, they would not think or speak in this manner. 
If they were living in a country where people were 
generally enslaved, harassed, or oppressed, I would be 
the last to urge them not to desire a change for the better, 
so that their condition may be improved in a lawful 
way and by lawful means ; but, as a role, the wish for 
improvement must proceed from the people themselves 
by their employing better modes of living and by their 
using better means of education. The Government will 
be only too glad to help them in every possible way, for 
its single object is their welfare. Meanwhile the very 
best advice that can be given to each individual is con- 
tained in the words spoken by the same exceedingly wise 
Baja who reigned in Palestine so many years ago : — “ My 
son, fear thou the Lord and the king : and meddle not 
with them that are given to change.”* 

More frequently the Hindu, especially the Hindu peas- 
ant, cares not what is the governing power, whether 
Hindu, Muhammadan, or English, so long as he enjoys 
good seasons and obtains good crops. If the rain falls 
at the appointed time, and the irrigation channels fail 
not to convey the water from the tanks, and the harvest 
comes when it ought, and no more than his proper dues 
is exacted, he does not mind who the governing poWer 
is or who collects the revenue. On the other hand, if 
these fail and the crops wither, he feels injured in his 
own person, and imagines that the Government must 
be in the wrong. Evil-minded persons come his way, 
and „ he is ready to believe their insinuations and 
their tales, and he begins to feel aggrieved because 
the usual course of nature; appears to be interfered 
with, and everything does not go according to his 
mind* This is most foolish. It is to think that 
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the governing power must be changed whenever 
a famine or other calamity occurs. This means that 
a change should be made every twelve years or so. 
Calamities have occurred, under all the different govern- 
ments that have prevailed in India. If the foolish 
reasoning of such persons were carried out, there would 
be no Government at all, and the people themselves 
would fall into utter ruin. Do not believe persons who 
indulge in such absurd rubbish. Remember what 
I have already said as to the enormous exertions the 
present Government has made to relieve those who have 
sufEered from famine, pestilence, and earthquake. 
Trust it for the future. Let evil counsels be forgotten. 
Discontent makes people unhappy, irritable, and miser- 
able without due cause. Above all, trust in God, and, 
ere long, these calamities will be overpast, and all India 
will become bright and happy once more. 

The great majority of the people, however, having been 
born in happier times, and never having known the 
oppression of Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, have 
forgotten the traditions of rapacity and injustice 
which then prevailed. The sense, or rather the sus- 
picion, of fancied injuries is rendered more exquisite by 
the present felicity of the times.* Of course, under any 
system, there are sure to be some inconveniences in the 
smooth administration of justice. Sometimes false 
evidence is given and the magistrate or judge may 
thereby be misled. Delays may occur, and you may be 
ready to say that tardy justice is as bad as injustice ; but 
this is frequently the fault of the people themselves, and 
they are prone to attribute blame even when it is 
manifestly unfair to do so. In small criminal cases and 
in revenue affairs every exertion is made by those in 
authority to be prompt as well as just. In the higher 
courts it is sometimes impossible to prevent some degree 
of slowness ; but the one thought of the judges is how 
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best justice is to be administered. The injustice and 
oppression that prevailed in former times is wilfully 
forgotten; but they will be revived, should a Hindu or 
Muhammadan Government again be restored. I will 
give a description of such times from the Honorable 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, a wise and capable 
statesman, who writes about the administration in both 
criminal and civil matters in the days of the Mahrattas. 
“The power of administering criminal justice,” wrote 
that reliable authority in 1821, “was vested in the 
Revenue officers, and varied with their rank — from the 
Patel who could imprison for a few days, to the Sir Su- 
bhadar who had power of life and death. The right of 
inflicting punishment, however, was very undefined ; one 
Patel would flog and fine and put in the stocks for many 
weeks, another would not venture to imprison. Most 
Mamlutdars would hang a low oaste robber without ref- 
erence. There was no prescribed form of trial ; a Bheel, 
caught in a part of the country where Bheels were plun- 
dering, would be hanged immediately. In doubtful cases 
the chief authority would order some of the people about 
him to inquire into the affair. The prisoner was ex- 
amined, and if suspicions were strong, was flogged, 
to make him confess ; even in common criminal trials 
no law seems ever to have been referred to. The 
only rule was the custom of the country, and the 
magistrate's notion of expediency. Great abuses are 
said to have at all times existed. Criminals found ref- 
uge in one district when chased out of another ; some 
jaghirdars made a trade of harbouring robbers ; false 
accusations were made a cloak for exactions ; any offend- 
er could purchase his release, if he had money enough 
to pby for it ; and Mamlutdars would sometimes release 
even Bheel robbers and allow them to resume their 
depredations on payment of a sum of money. The com- 
monest punishment was fine and confiscation, to which 
the Mamlutdar was so much prompted by avarice that? 
it was a difficulty whether it was inflicted as a regular 
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punishment or made use of as a means of gaining 
wealth.” 

Mr. Elphinstone thus describes the Mahratta system 
of civil justice : — “ The authorities by whom civil justice 
were administered were the Patel, the Mamlutdar, and 
the Sir Subhadar, and above all the Peshwa’s jaghirdars 
administered justice in their own lands with little or no 
interference from Government. In some large towns 
was a judicial officer. If a complaint was made to a 
Patel, he would send for the person complained of and 
interfere, partly as a friend, to settle the mode of pay- 
ment of debt. If it was disputed, he assembled a pun- 
chayet, who inquired into the matter, with the consent of 
the parties, with very little form. There was no regular 
appeal : the superior authority would not revise the deci- 
sion in cases of gross injustice or corruption ; in almost 
all cases the superior was influenced in receiving the ap- 
peal by the consideration of the profit promised. The 
members of the punchayet received no fee, but when they 
had much trouble, the winner openly made them a pres- 
ent. A sum of money was levied for Government from 
the winner and from the loser ; one-fourth of the proper- 
ty is put down as the price paid for justice by the plain- 
tiff when he wins. When matters had come to a decision, 
the plaintiff was often permitted to enforce it himself. 
This system was in the best of times very imperfect. 
There was no regular administration of justice, no certain 
means of filing a suit, no fixed procedure. It rested with 
the officer applied to receive or neglect a complaint. 
There can be little doubt of the difficulty of getting justice 
except by means of bribery or of powerful friends. No 
decision was final, and there was as much difficulty in 
being exempt from an unjust revision as in obtaining a 
just one. Under the farming system things were 
worse ; justice was openly sold. The party in the wrong 
could always, by a bribe, prevent the cause from 
\roing to a punchayet or upset the decision of one. The 
Government afforded little justice to the rich and 
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none to tlie poor; yet the system had some advan- 
tages to counterbalance its obvious defects, most of 
which originated in one fact that the Government, 
though it did little to obtain justice for the people, left 
them the means of procuring it for themselves. The 
inertness of Government was counteracted by various 
expedients which, objectionable in themselves, supplied 
the place of better principles. These were private 
redress, patronage, and presents.*’ 

I would like to ask any one who is beginning to feel 
discontented under English rule quietly to think over the 
matter, and compare the two systems, or rather the sys- 
tem of judicial administration on one side and the want 
of it on the other. Then let him candidly and honestly 
give the answer. The best purely native states have 
copied English ways, or at least, come under their in- 
fluence ; but, even under the best Hindu or ^Muhamma- 
dan system, which, however, would not come to the sur- 
face in the turmoil ensuing on the withdrawal of the 
English power, the principle that all are equal in the eye 
of the law would not be acted on for a moment. Caste 
and the position in society which caste bestows would 
be rampant ; wealth would buy the semblance of justice ; 
what is right and jnst and true would instantly dis- 
appear. Again I ask the question, which do you in your 
hearts prefer ? would you really like to return to the 
times of your forefathers, when, as one who had lived 
for many years in independent states said, “ the country 
wag a prey to universal disorder, and the people bad 
neither protection nor security for their persons or 
property, and in many parts led a life little better than 
that of wild beasts V* 

I think that what I have, said is quite sufficient to 
show you that the condition of all peaceable and indus- 
trious persons in former days was not an enviable one. 
They did not know how long they might be left in quiet 
and in safety. They could not be certain that what the/ 
called their own property would remain theirs from day 
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to day. They might one week be living in peace and 
safety, and the next harried by an enemy. Most cer- 
tainly the days of old were not better, so far as peace 
and justice were concerned, than the present. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

RENT AND TAXATION. 


“ Bender to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour .” — Saint Paul. 

I would now like to say a few words On the important 
subject of rent and taxation. There seems to be some 
secret dissatisfaction on this point. An idea has got 
abroad that taxation in the days of old was lighter and 
easier than it is now. Let us enquire a little into this 
matter, and see if such is really the case. Of course, 
I can refer only to peaceful times, which were the excep- 
tion and not the rule. During llahratta raids and in 
civil warfare, the only law was 

“That he should take who had the power 
And he should keep who can.” 

The principal source of revenue for the Govern- 
ment has, from time immemorial, been the land tax. 
The system on which this tax has been collected 
during the time of the British Raj has been different 
in different parts of the country. There has been 
the zemindary system, under which an agreement 
was made by the Government with each zemin- 
dar, and he made arrangements with the ryots* 
There was the village system, in which the agreement 
for the whole culturable area was made with the head 
men of the village, and they dealt with the individual 
ryots. There was the Ryotwary system in which the 
agreement was made between the Government and each 
individual ryot. I do not intend to go minutely intd 
the subject here; and it will suffice to state what Mr. 
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Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar has said in his Memorandum 
of the Progress of the Madras Presidency during the 
past Forty Years , regarding Ryot wary lands. He shows 
that the rates are at present between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the gross produce for irrigated lands, and 
between one-fourth and one-sixth for unirrigated lands. 
In the case of lands in the poorer districts it is very 
much less. Let us contrast this simple statement with 
what was the case in the doys of old, to which people 
pretend to look back. There is ample evidence, says 
the same author, to prove that, both under Hindu and 
Muhammadan sovereigns, the land tax taken was fully 
one-half of the gross produce. “ The inscriptions at 
Tanjore,” wrote the late Dr. Burnell, “ show that the 
indigenous Chola kings of the eleventh century took 
about half the produce.” The Muhammadan Emperors 
took much more. Akbar was the most just and moder- 
ate ; and, although he had laid down the principle 
that bare subsistence was sufficient for a ryot enough to 
keep body and soul together — what remains is the land 
tax and should go into the public treasury, he seems to 
have taken only one-third of the value of the produce. 
His successors, however, re-imposed all that he had 
abolished, and suffered their subordinates to take all that 
they could. 

It would confuse you if I were to quote the perplex- 
ing system which, as shown by inscriptions on the great 
Tanjore pagodas, prevailed under the Chola kings. 
Enough to say that the whole of the revenue of a village 
was imposed on the headmen, who divided it among 
the ryots in a manner which was absolutely certain to 
lead to fraud, it was so elaborate and minute. What 
is the system under the present Government ? In Ryot- 
wary districts everything is in favour of the individual 
ryot. u Each ryot,” writes Mr. Sewell, “ has his paper 
shewing precisely how much he has individually to pay 
to the state in cash as land revenue. And in place of 
the former supremely confusing system of measurement. 
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we have one which would describe the village in ques- 
tion thus : — Total so many acres, assessment so many 
rupees j deduct waste and communal land so many 
acres, assessment so much ; taxable remainder so many 
acres, so much assessment. Finally, our acre is a fixed 
measure, and the village officers are furnished with 
chains, so that no mistake is possible. Which system con- 
duces most to the welfare and contentment of the Indian 
farmer ? ” 

Thus far I have been referring to the purely Ryotwary 
settlement. With reference to the whole of India, Sir 
John Strachey, an experienced statesman, who was once 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
wrote : — “ There has never, so far as our knowledge 
goes, been a Government in India that has taken so 
small a share in the profits of the soil, as that taken by 
ourselves. This is true of every province of British India. 
Under all preceding Governments, and under native 
Governments to this day, there has been, in the words of 
Mr. Thomason, ‘ no other limit to the demand upon the 
land than the power of the Government to enforce pay- 
ment and the ability of the people to pay/ ” “ Compare 

this fact,” he adds, " with the following. Instead of sweep* 
ing off the whole or the greater part of the surplus pro- 
fit of the land, our Government never takes more than 
a fixed share, which falls at an average rate of from 
three per cent, to eight per cent, of the gross outturn. 
In the Punjab, in tracts which are fertile and protected 
by irrigation, and in which the Sikh Government would 
have tauten not less than 50 per cent., we take less than 
17 per cent. In Bombay the highest assessment on the 
most productive land is 16 per cent. In the North-West 
Provinces, where the basis of the assessment is the 
rental of the land, and not the gross produce, our 
Government, at the beginning of this century, took 90 
per cent, of the rent. It is now 50 per cent.”* 


* Indio, by Sir John Strachey, p. JFS. 
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The policy of the British Government is quite different 
to that of former Governments. They always regarded 
the land as the property of the State or of the king: it, 
while not in so many words denying this idea, is anxious 
that each ryot should regard himself as the owner of the 
land. In fact, so long as he pays his rent regularly, and 
fulfils all the requirements of the Government, the ryot 
is free to sell, to give, to bequeath his piece of land to 
whomsoever he pleases. “Tenants,” says Sir John 
Strachey, “are almost everywhere divided into two 
classes. A large proportion of them possess a right of 
permanent and hereditary occupancy in the land so long 
as they pay the rent that is due. A tenant of this class 
can only be ousted by decree of court, on proof of 
non-payment of rent; and without a decree of court the 
landlord cannot obtain a higher rent. Cultivators of 
this class are usually far better off than those who have 
no such privileges. * Whenever/ say the Indian Famine 
Commissioners, ‘inquiry has been made, it has been found 
that in ail matters relating to material prosperity, such as 
the possession of more cattle, better houses, and better 
clothes, the superiority lies on the side of the occupancy 
tenant, and, as a rule, they hold larger areas of land/ 
Below this class come the tenants-at-will. They con- 
stitute a very large class, but they are less numerous 
than the tenants with occupancy rights. The tenant-at- 
will can be evicted at the close of any agricultural year, 
and the amount of his rent depends on the bargain he 
can make with his landlord.”* 

If the agricultural peasant will think on these things ; 
if he will consider the amount he has to pay the Sirkar 
in these days, and what he would have had to pay in the 
former days, even in the happiest and most peaceful 
times, transient as they were ; if he will get some one to 
explain to him the figures, should he not be able to 

understand them himself, I am sure he will see that he 

• 


* India, by Sir John Strachey, p. 240. 
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is better off now than be could ever Hope to be under 
any other power or any other Government. 

I will quote, in addition to what I have already said, 
the opinion of one who has carefully studied the subject. 
"The Mogul Emperors,” he says, "drew from land alone 
a revenue rising from about 19 millions of pounds in 1600 
to 43 millions in 1700. In the present day the revenue 
from the land is about 24 millions ; but the British Gov- 
ernment is contented with less than one-tenth of the gross 
produce instead of one-third. Were the Mogul third 
exacted, the present land tax of British India (which is 
of course a larger area than Mogul India) would pro- 
bably amount to 80 millions.”* 

Besides the land revenue the great majority of the 
people, being agriculturists, have hardly anything to 
pay by way of taxation. The salt tax cost them about 
four annas a year. If a man is temperate, and takes no 
intoxicating drink, and does not go to law with his 
neighbours, if he does not take opium or bhang, if 
he lives in the quiet and humble manner in which his 
forefathers lived, and does not obtain any goods from 
abroad, he has no further taxes to pay. 

Up to a recent period, the well-to-do merchants, the 
banayas, the shopkeepers, and other wealthy men, 
paid nothing whatever towards the expenses of the 
Btate. This was manifestly unfair ; and, in order that 
they should pay their share of taxation and not go 
entirely free, an impost called the income tax was 
created, by which a certain percentage on their annual 
incomes had to be paid. It ought to be stated that, in 
common fairness, this tax is taken from the English 
officials and merchants as well from Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Would either a Muhammadan or a Hindu 
Government have been 'equally just and impartial? 
This tax does not touch those who live by agriculture. 
Out of the 237 million inhabitants of British India, it does 


* Ur. ImuvPoq)*’* » Auraagftib,” p. 128. 
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Hot affect more than about 456 thousand.* If you 
ever hear that it is unpopular, remember this, and re- 
member also that it is spoken against only by those who, 
being educated, can most readily make their ideas known, 
and who are among the ntimber of the comparatively 
few that have to pay it. 

I will now compare this light taxation with imposts 
levied under a purely Hindu Government. I do not 
think I can adopt a better plan than to take an instance 
given by Mr. Sewell in the lecture to which I have 
already referred. His illustration is taken from the Chola 
dynasty, in the south of India, which existed so far back 
as B. 0. 250, and was conquered by the Muhammadans 
in comparatively recent times. Its capital was Tanjore, 
and the great pagoda at Tanjore contains sculptures and 
inscriptions of royal grants and edicts, which have been 
translated by Dr. Hultzch. Here is a list of the taxes 
due by the inhabitants of a village, and made over to 
certain persons by royal grant in the eleventh century 
of our era : “ All kinds of revenue including the tax 

in money, tax for the village watchman, tax for the 
village accountant, tax for unripe fruit in the month of 
Karttigai, tax on looms, tax on oil-mills, tax on trade, 
tax on goldsmiths, tax on animals, tax on tanks, tax on 
water-courses, tolls, tax on weights, fines for selling rotten 
drugs, tax on shops, tax on salt, tax on elephant-stalks, 
and tax on horse-stables.”+ If this was the amount of 
taxation under a Hindu sovereignty, what was it under 
Moslem rule? 

I will only take the condition of the people in the same 
part of India. The French traveller Tavernier, referring 
chiefly to Cuddapah, says, “ You may see in India whole 
provinces like deserts, from whence the peasants have 
fled on account of the oppression of the governors.” The 
venerable missionary Schwartz, who was beloved by the 

** The number who paid income tax in the year 1895-96 waa 456,291 

f Archeological Survey of India, Sooth Indian Inscriptions. VoJ. XI. 
p. 117. 
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people, and whom even Hyder Ali himself respected, wrote 
that the people of Tanjore, then in the possession of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, would have u preferred Hyder’s 
invasion to the Nawab’s occupation,” so terrible were 
their sufferings. I think it will readily be admitted that 
the state of the people under the later Muhammadan 
government was not preferable to that of tho Cholas, 
though their taxation was intolerably high ; and that the 
present amount of taxation is infinitely lower. It is better 
to endure even slight inconveniences under a just and 
equitable Government than to long for the return to 
times which may seem to the ignorant to be happier, but 
which would in practice prove to be a thousand times 
worse. 

I have been speaking of India as a whole, but I must 
for a moment refer to the local cesses raised in the towns 
where there is a municipality. In these towns certain of 
the more influential inhabitants are elected to consider 
the local wants, and certain amounts are collected for the 
purpose of keeping the streets and roads and public 
buildings in order. These boards are intended for the 
benefit of the people, and to keep them from trouble and 
disease. I think that, from all we have seen, it ir>ay be 
justly stated that the people of India are, as a whole, 
among the lightest taxed people on the face of the earth. 

I will now turn to the trade of India. The increase or 
decrease in the commerce of a country is an index of its 
true condition. At a very early period certain articles 
were exported from India to Palestine and to Europe ; 
but there are no means of ascertaining to what extent 
trade was carried on even at a comparatively recent 
time. In the last few years, however, the foreign 
trade has enormously increased. “ The development m 
recent years of the foreign trade of India,” wrote Sir 
John Strachey, “ has been very great, and it affords a 
remarkable illustration of the increase in the material 
wealth of the country.” “ The expansion of trade,” He 
adds, and we must remember that he was Vriting in 
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1888 , “ has been more rapid in India during the last ten 
years than in any other country in the world."* This 
expansion has since continued. In 1840 the total value 
of the sea-borne trade was about 20 millions of pounds ; 
in 1857 it was fifty -five millions; in 1876-77 it was one 
hundred and fourteen millions; in 1886-87 it exceeded 
one hundred and sixty-three millions; and in 1894-95, 
the value of the imports were Rx. 79,726,445 and of 
exports Rx. 116,973,016. 

Now let us think what all this means. It is commonly 
reported by evil-disposed persons that England is drain- 
ing India of its wealth. This is not true. The fact of 
this increase in the foreign trade must show that the 
people are becoming richer. The greater part of the 
population are agricultural. They are simple-minded 
folk with few wants and requiring but little beyond the 
products of their own country and the articles which 
their own country can supply; but, whenever they save, 
the manner in which they invest their savings is in 
bangles, nose-rings, necklaces, and other jewellery. 
Remembering this, let us consider the fact that in the 
five years endiug 1886-87, the value of the imports of 
gold into India was more than twenty-two millions of 
pounds. In the year 1894-95 alone, the value of the gold 
imported into the country was more than 17,562,800 
Rupees. Gold is not used for the purpose of being 
turned into coins, so the greater part of this imported 
metal must have been employed in making jewellery; 
and this is in itself a distinct proof of the prosperity 
which the late peaceful and quiet times have produced. 


* India , by Sir John Strachey, p. 111. 
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“ Peace hath her victories, 

No less renowned than war. ,f — Milton . 

I now propose to mention to you some of the inestima- 
ble benefits conferred on your country by English rule 
in getting rid of certain inhuman crimes. All of you 
may not, perhaps, even now, approve the abolition of 
some of these. There may be, in the secret of some 
hearts, an idea that they were not quite so bad as they 
have been made to appear. Let us quietly consider 
each in its order. You have almost forgotten that there 
was such a thing in the land as Thuggee, for the evil 
thing has been entirely uprooted. Perhaps some very 
aged relative may be able to tell you what he heard when 
he was young. He would say that, when a man went 
on a long journey, there was no certainty of his ever be- 
ing heard of again. He may, in that case, have died of 
oholera or some other fatal disease; but it was much 
more likely that he had been murdered. A man would 
meet him on the road, join in conversation, and become 
a genial companion and kindly friend. For a few days 
this kindliness would last, and then, as they were 
chatting happily together, the seeming brother would 
throw a noose round his neck, strangle him, fetrip him 
of his goods, bury his body, and then pass on to beguile 
some one else. Bands of* these men, full of dexterity 
and skill, wandered about the country. They assumed 
various disguises. They made murder a profession. 
They made it part of their religion. They looked on it> 
as service to Kali They killed withthe most fatal 
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precision. They could not be traced, for they were 
continually on the move. Each party went onwards* 
never back, and they past from one district or province 
on to another. The authorities could not trace them* 
No one was safe. No party even could travel in security. 
At length some British officers set diligently to work to 
fixid out the whole plot. It had been going on for gener- 
ations. The people trembled, but endured. After 
much patient thought and care, these gentlemen succeed- 
ed in making friends with some of these evil-disposed 
persons by promising pardon for all who would let 
them know their secrets. Exceptional power was given 
by the legislature to deal with these cases. This great 
crime, for murder, especially such artful and sly murder, 
is a heinous crime before God and against man, has 
been effectually stopped. You would not wish that it 
should be revived. You surely would not like never to 
go a journey without the fear of being assassinated by a 
Thug. Yet you may be quite certain that, if the strong 
hand of the British Government were withdrawn, this 
is just one of those customs which would be sure once 
more to raise its wicked head. 

Another evil thing, which was very much akin to 
Thuggee, was D qkoii i. This, like Thuggee, was practis- 
ed by hereditary robbers with religious sanction. Gene- 
rally belonging to one caste, these professional thieves 
conducted their robberies with the greatest cleverness 
and care. They plundered on a fixed system. Travel- 
ling like innocent wayfarers, with spear-heads carefully 
concealed about their persons, they joined together for 
ingeniously planned gang-robberies, startling some rich 
banian by their appearance at night with torches, and 
making him give up his jewels and money by threaten- 
ing his Ijfe. These frequent crimes kept the peaceable 
inhabitants of the country in a state of terrible suspense 
tod fear. No part of the land was entirely free from 
Hhem. An effort was made to put them down by the 
ordinary* process of law, but the dakoits themselves 
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laughed at the its slow and tardy steps. A vigorous at- 
tempt to extirpate them was made by Colonel Sleeman 
and other officers in the same way that Thuggee was 
suppressed. This was successful, and though we cannot 
say that Dakoiti has been entirely eradicated as Thuggee 
has been, it is very rarely heard of, except in individual 
cases. It does not, I may venture to say, exist as a 
recognized and orderly system, as it used to be. Again 
I ask the question of the peaceable and industrious 
Hindu, would you like to see this villainous system of 
robbery and plunder, with all its sudden and startling 
events, revived ? You may be quite certain that it would 
re-appear, if the English Government were to cease ; and, 
as with Thuggee, life would never be safe, so with Dakoiti 
being rampant, the property of no one would be secure. 

It is well known that certain practices which had for 
centuries been permitted in India have been forbidden 
by the English Government. The invariable plan of 
that Government has been not to interfere with Hindu 
or Muhammadan customs except only such as manifestly 
violate the laws of nature and of God. Suttee was one 
of these customs ; yet it was a long time before the 
ruling power saw its way to abolish it. Governor-Gene- 
ral after Governor-General mourned over it and grieved 
at it; but was loath to interfere with it, because it seem- 
ed too closely interwoven with Hindu religious feeling 
to permit them to deal with it. At length, what had long 
been desired, was done. Lord William Bentinck, backed 
up by a strong despatch on the subject from the Court 
or Directors, was courageous enough to pass a Regula- 
tion prohibiting the practice. At the beginning of this 
enactment it was shown that it was nowhere enjoined 
by the religion of the Hindus as an imperative duty. It 
was not mentioned in the code of their great lawgiver 
Manu. It was not commanded in the Vedas. It was 
only recommended, not ordered, in one of the shastras. In 
fact, it constituted no part of the Hindu religion. It was* 
revolting to the feelings of human nature, and •contrary 
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both to divine and human laws. This being the case, 
it was considered right to abolish the custom. The 
Government plainly stated that it did not intend “ to 
depart from one of the first and most important prin- 
ciples of British Government in India that all classes of 
the people be secure in the observance of their religious 
usages, so long as that system can be adhered to without 
violation of the paramount dictates of justice and 
humanity.” This was written nearly seventy years ago, 
and the British Government is of the same opinion still. 
Thousands of human beings have since been saved from 
a cruel death, and this has been a righteous policy, 
which has, I am sure, received the divine approval and 
blessing. It is a policy which every humane person 
will approve, and it is one of the greatest benefits 
which India owes to En gland. 

I do not wish to dwell too long on the next part of my 
subject. The beneficent deeds of several British gentle- 
men in India are too well known to require elaborate 
mention. They loved the people ; they mingled with 
them ; and they helped to raise them from their degrada- 
tion and distress. But I cannot help naming men like 
Sir James Outram, Mr. Augustus Cleveland, Captain 
Macpherson, who did so much to civilize the Bheels, the 
Santals, and the Ehonds. These and other noble men 
showed what kindness, patience, and sweetness of 
temper can do to raise the fallen and down-trodden ; 
and, as Lord Teignmouth wrote regarding his dear 
relative and friend Mr. Augustus Cleveland, whose 
memory is still sweet among the Santals, “ Human- 
ity surveys her rights restored, and nations yield, sub- 
dued without a sword.” 



CHAPTER X. 

USEFUL PUBLIC WORKS. 


“The noblest motive is the public good.” — Virgil. 

A very great deal has been done for the benefit of 
India in the erection of works of public usefulness. 
Roads, canals, railways, and telegraphs, have all been of 
the utmost service to the land. I will mention the 
canals first, because in tropical countries, where the 
crops depend so much on irrigation, these are of primary 
importance. All know, from recent terrible experience, 
how much need there is for a full and continuous supply 
of water, and how this mitigates the horror and calamity 
of famine. The desolation caused by the late famine 
would have been increased tenfold, if it had not been for 
the great irrigation works which the country possesses. 
Some of the Mogul Emperors understood this wan^ and 
did a great deal to supply it. All honour to them 
for what they did, and it was a national calamity that so 
many of their works were permitted to fall into disrepair 
during the time of their decline and downfall. Much 
has been done by the British Government to give 
an abundant and constant flow of water for agricultural 
purposes in places where such works are feasible. 
Eminent engineers have arisen who have devoted to this 
subject their time, their talents, and their lives. No 
men have done more to benefit the country than Sir 
Arthur Cotton, Colonel Baird Smith, Colonel Cautley, 
and a host of other diligent and ingenious officers who 
have been engaged in this noble work. It has been said 
that "to fertilise the earth is to civilise the people/* 
and certainly there is no better method df giving 
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prosperity and happiness to the people. Among the 
more important of these works are those which hare 
been used to ntilize the waters of the Ganges in Upper 
India. In the Panjab, in Orissa, and in Bengal, there 
are other valuable works. In Southern India other 
methods have been used. I need only mention the 
annicuts across some of the great rivers of the south — 
the Godavery, the Kistna, the Cauvery, and other 
streams. These have made the fertile deltas at the 
mouths of these rivers real gardens of rich and luxuriant 
cultivation. “ Altogether there are in India,” wrote 
Sir John Strachey about ten years ago, “some 28,000 
miles of canals and distributaries under the manage* 
ment or supervision of the British Government, irrigating 
more than 10,000 square miles. They far surpass all 
similar works in other countries, and no public works of 
nobler utility have ever been undertaken in the 
world. ”* In the year 1895-96 there were 12,579 miles 
of irrigation canals, and 27,195 miles of canals dis- 
tributing the water, which irrigate 10,308,990 acres or 
16,108 square miles, showing a large increase in the ten 
years. 

In former days there were scarcely any roads in the 
country. There was the utmost difficulty in going from 
place to place. The higher orders used to travel in 
palkis or in dhoolies, and the lower either walked or 
went in slow-moving carts. The dangers of travel 
were increased by the tracks being infested by Thugs 
and dakoits, so that journeys were always hazardous and 
generally unsafe. During recent years, however, good 
roads have been made between the large towns, and also 
through the districts in various cross ways. Great pains 
have been taken to build bridges over the rivers and the 
streams. The peasants are thus able to take their pro* 
dace from place to place, or to sell it to those who can 
thus convey it. The fact of the increase in the trade of 
a — * 
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the country, which I have already mentioned, shows 
that they have not been slow to avail themselves of these 
advantages. 

A still greater benefit to the country has been the 
making of railroads. This proves in a still more striking 
manner the increase in the prosperity of the people. 
Those who wish to travel now, even to great distances, 
have no need to walk ten or twenty miles a night, or 
creep along behind slow bullocks, or be carried in a 
dhooly. They can go rapidly by train from city to city in 
a few hours. Of course there are inconveniences and 
trouble in this, but the journey is generally over in a 
short time, and the fatigue is soon forgotten. May I ask 
if you would like to go back again to the weary walking 
and bullock carts, and dhoolies, and the danger of death 
by Thugs and robbery by thieves and sudden attacks of 
cholera and the thousand and one minor perils of the 
road ? To say nothing of the loss in the sale of your 
produce and the real prosperity of the country. In 
the year 1887 more than ninety-five million passengers 
travelled by railway, and twenty million tons of goods 
were carried. In the year 1896-97, 20,390 miles of rail- 
ways were open for traffic ; 160,817,267 passengers were 
carried along them ; and 32,471,335 tons of goods were 
conveyed. Try to think what such figures mean. 

Now let me mention two other advantages given to 
the country by the English Government. I mean the 
post and telegraph. Even fifty years ago the post was 
very imperfect, but, a hundred years ago, it scarcely 
existed. If a man then wanted to communicate with a 
friend at a distance, he would Have given his letter to an* 
other friend who was going in that direction. It might 
have reached, but most probably it would not. Fifty 
years ago the letter would have been sent by tappal, but 
it would have cost several annas. Now a light letter can 
be sent from Tinnevelly to Lahore for half an anna, and 
there is the certainty of its being received. Too muck 
can hardly be said regarding the great blessing of being 
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able to communicate quickly with dear relations and 
friends who may be absent. It adds to the happiness of 
life as well as to the prosperity of the country* It 
may be interesting to know that, during the year 
1895-96, 364,168,006 letters and post-cards were sent, 
and 2,577,083 parcels were despatched. 

The second advantage which I mentioned is also of 
great use to India* Although many of the people may 
not be in the habit of employing the telegraph, because 
their wants are few, and they do not require to send 
messages quickly to distant places, yet they are benefit- 
ed by the general increase in the trade and commerce of 
their land. Not only does the telegraph wire link to- 
gether the great towns and cities of India, but it unites 
them to the other countries of the world, and brings them 
into close contact with other nations. During the year 
1895-96, 4,736,734 messages were despatched in India by 
the lightning-tappal, which shows how all classes of the 
community use it ; and the value of these messages was 
more than seventy lakhs of rupees. The total length of 
the telegraph lines was 46,375 miles. 

I conclude this brief summary of the material good 
effected in India under British rule by two acknowledg- 
ments of the benefits she enjoys, taken, not from 
English Writers, but one from a Bengali Civilian and 
the other from a Russian author. “ The strongest 
support of the British rule in India, ” writes Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt in a little work recently published, 
“is an enlightened administration which draws to- 
wards it the sympathy and the co-operation of the 

{ >eopie. The strongest tie which links India to Eng- 
and is the tie of a beneficent and progressive rule. 
These words have often been said, but those who Icnow 
India well, those who have passed their life-time in the 
work of administration among the people of India, know 
that they are not vain platitudes* Indian districts oon- 
> tain vast populations, managed by a handful of officials. 
We onfselves have been in charge of many a district. 
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with a population of two or three millions, with no troop* 
within a hundred miles of the district, and with a Civil 
Police numbering less than five hundred. The real 
strength of the position of a district officer and his ten 
or twelve subordinate executive officers, under such cir- 
cumstances, is the support rendered by the two or three 
million villagers themselves — rendered without question 
or hesitation, because they feel confidence in the justice; 
the good faith, the honesty of the rule which the hand- 
ful of officials represent.”* 

The next is the evidence of a Russian journalist, 
M. Katkoff, which is quoted by Mr. Keene in his recently 
published History of India . (i In reality,” M. Katkoff 
wrote, “ the English have been the saviours of India. 
During whole centuries the history of India presents one 
continued spectacle of murder and devastation. The 
bloody era terminates with the conquest of India by the 
English, whose rule has been incomparably more mild, 
humane, and just, than all the governments under which 
the Hindus have ever lived.”t 


* England and India, by Komesh C. Datt, C. 2. E., London : Chatto 
and Windus, p. 118. 

f History of India , by H. G. Keene, C.I.E. London : Alien & Co., Vol. 
1, p.447. 
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“To do what we wish consistently with the interests of the 
community to which we belong, is civil liberty.” — Paley. 

The last advantage of British rule which I propose to 
mention in these pages is the perfect security afforded 
to all in the performance of their religious duties. The 
Viceroys who have ruled in India have always carefully 
kept the promise made to its inhabitants by our gracious 
Queen, when the East India Company's Government was 
abolished, and India came directly under the Govern- 
ment of the Queen. It will be well to quote the passage 
to which I allude. It is taken from the Royal Procla- 
mation of November 1, 1858. We should remember 
that a Christian Queen is speaking, and that, as is well 
known, some of the phrases in this Proclamation were 
inserted by her own hand. “ Firmly relying ourselves 
on the truth of Christianity," she said, “ and acknowledg- 
ing with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike 
the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any 
of our subjects. We declare it to be Our Royal will and 
pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none molested 
or disquieted, by reason of their religious faith or obser- 
vances ; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law : and We do strictly charge 
ana enjoin all those who may be in authority under TTs 4 , 
that they abstain from all interference with the religious 
belief or worship of any of Our subjects on pain of Our 
highest displeasure. And it is Our further will that, so 
fcur as may be. Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
be freely* and impartially admitted to offices in Our 
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service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by 
their education, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge. 

I add the touching words with which the Queen conclud- 
ed this notable Proclamation : “ It is Our earnest desire 
to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to promote 
works of public utility and improvement, and to admin- 
ister its Government for the benefit of Our subjects 
resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strength ; 
in their contentment Our security ; and in their gratitude 
Our best reward. And may the God of all power grant 
to Us, and to those in authority under Us, strength to 
carry out these Our wishes for the good of Our people.” 

These promises and wishes have been abundantly 
fulfilled. The Queen, with the tender sympathy which 
has won for her the love and affection of all her subjects 
throughout the world, has taken the deepest personal 
interest in the joys and sorrows of her Indian Empire. 
Although she has not been able, on account of her posi- 
tion, to visit this portion of her dominions, the Prince 
of Wales has been there in her name and on her behalf. 
She has shown the most marked attention to the Indian 
princes who have favoured England with a visit, and 
she has always exhibited the liveliest interest the 
historical events that have occurred in India. The 
distinguished men who have acted on her behalf as 
Viceroys have faithfully endeavoured to carry her wishes 
into effect, and I am sure I am correct in asserting that 
their one grand aim has been “ The peaceful industry 
of India” and the prosperity and contentment of the 
people. They have “ promoted works of utility and im- 
provement,” and have done their best thus to increase 
the happiness of their Sovereign. I believe that they 
have, one after another, regularly communicated with 
her, not only in the ordinary official intercourse through 
her ministers of state, but personally with herself. In 
proof of this statement we can refer to one volume in 
which are published the letters directly addressed td 
his sovereign by one of the Governors-GeueAl in the 
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earlier part of her reign.* This deep personal interest 
in her Eastern subjects should endear her to the heart 
of each one of her people in India. 

I have tried in the preceding pages to show how earn* 
est and strenuous have been the efforts of all Indian offi- 
cials to promote the peaceful industry of India and to carry 
out works of public utility, especially during the last 
forty years. The efforts made in the same direction 
under the East India Company ought however not to 
be depreciated or forgotten. I wish now to dwell a 
little on the civil liberty and religious freedom which the 
people of India have always enjoyed under British rule. 
I have used these phrases advisedly, because they repre- 
sent what the people of England have enjoyed and 
prized for several generations, and they desire that the 
people of India should also enjoy them. The Queen has 
faithfully promised on their behalf that “ no one should 
in any way be favoured, or molested, or disquieted by 
reason of his religious faith or observance.” This has 
also been faithfully carried out to the best of the power 
of British officials. No one is on any account persecut- 
ed by them. No Muhammadan has been compelled to 
become a Christian. No Hindu has been deprived of land 
or office or property because he is a Hindu. No one 
who has become a Christian, on the other hand, is per- 
mitted to be publicly persecuted. All are equal in the 
sight of the law, and their just and equal rights must 
be maintained. Moslems are not permitted to molest 
or annoy Hindus, and Hindus are not allowed to inter- 
fere with Moslems in their religious observances. There 
is strict equality between pagoda and mosque. Any one 
with eyes can see that this is frequently asserted in the 
practice of judicial or magisterial duty. 

Englishmen are proverbially honest and straightfor- 
ward. They mean what they sajr and say what they 
mean. There is nothing underlying what I have said 
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above. There is nothing concealed under it* There is 
not, there never has been, and there never will be, any 
secret attempt to make people Christians. Persecu- 
tion is contrary to the very nature of Christianity. 
Underhand conversion is foreign to the genius of that 
clear, open, and peaceful religion. Examine its sacred 
book. This volume is open to all who choose to search 
its pages. It has been translated into English and into 
all the great languages of India. Take, read, see, and 
yon will find that the great Founder of Christianity, 
Christ Himself, was meek, lowly, and humble, and never 
breathed a word of persecution or compulsion. I 
appeal, then, to the facts of the history of the past 
forty years, and ask whether the promise and wishes of 
our * Queen in this respect have not been scrupulously 
performed ? 

I also used above the phrase “ civil liberty.” This 
likewise has been granted to the people of India. Not 
only has each man a perfect right to go where he pleases, 
to exercise his calling, whatever it may be, to advocate 
his own cause, and to do anything he pleases, provided 
it is not contrary to the law, but he has the way opened 
to him to obtain offices and appointments for which he 
may be fit. Too many of those who have been educated 
for official employment crowd into the large number 
of applicants for Government employ, instead of trying 
to rely more on their own industry and exertion in trade, 
commerce, medicine, or literature ; but the promise 
has been fulfilled that men of all races and creeds have in 
India been admitted to places of responsibility and power 
when fitted for them. Many have entered the ranks of 
the Civil Service and are to be found on the Judicial 
bench and in the Magistrate’s office. Others have be- 
come Medical Officers m the Government Service. 
Others again have received seats in the Legislative 
Councils and on Municipal Boards. Orders and other 
distinctions have been awarded to those who have de- 
served them* Many, such as those of Bajput descent. 
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have been more fitted for military than for civil employ, 
and an Imperial Service Corps has been enrolled, in 
which their services can be used, when needed. Noble 
and courageous men, like the Maharajah Sir Pratab 
Sing, have been welcomed in England by sovereign, 
people, and by peer. In fact, I think I have said quite 
enough to show that the promises made forty years ago 
have ever been kept in view and have always been 
royally fulfilled. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


“May peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety, be established among us for all generations.” 

— Book of Common Prayer . 

I have thus tried to show that the English rule in 
India is upright, just, and pure ; that it has been suc- 
cessful in ensuring peace and order throughout the land — 
a state in which all classes and castes, from the highest 
to the lowest, can live and labour in quiet and security ; 
that the method of taxation is moderate and equable ; 
that, instead of former vexatious exactions, the rent for 
the land paid by the ryots has been made simple and 
clear ; that education has become so common that no one 
need be deceived by village accountants or other 
officers ; that appalling crimes like Thuggee and dacoity, 
suttee and infanticide, have been abolished ; that men 
can travel from town and town without fear of robbery 
and murder; that grand and beneficent works such as 
canals, railways, and telegraphs have greatly benefited 
the country; that commerce and trade have marvellously 
increased ; and above all, that, according to the gracious 
promise of the Queen, civil liberty and perfect religious 
toleration have been granted to all throughout Her 
Majesty’s Indian dominions* I do not assert that the 
system of Government in India is perfect. It would be 
impossible to say this of any human form of Government* 
There is still much room for improvement; bat there is 
among English statesmen and administrators this great 
feature of good, that they wish to avail themselves of 
every change for the better and everything' that has 
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been proved to be really efficacious. I do not wish to 
boast on behalf of my fellow-countrymen. There is no 
place for vaunting or vain -glory. I only want to bring 
out clearly the benefits of English rule, so that there may 
be no doubt about the matter in the minds of any who 
may be restless or disturbed, or hankering after change. 
Nothing is further from my thoughts than any idea of 
decrying the excellencies of the Hindu character. I 
fully and heartily appreciate them ; but restlessness 
nnder the present state,of affairs will not improve these 
virtues, or place the people in a better position for ex- 
ercising them. They will flourish however, like sweet 
and fragrant flowers, in the fertile soil of peace and 
prosperity, loyalty and contentment. 

I have tried to show you that, if such an unlikely 
event as the departure of the English from India were 
to take place, the country would at once fall into a sad 
condition of internal anarchy and of civil discord. This 
would be succeeded by Moslem or Mahratta, Rajput 
or Sikh conquest, and the whole land would rapidly 
glide back into the state which preceded the fall of the 
Mogul Empire, when confusion, trouble, insecurity of 
life #nd property, and general misery would prevail. 
On the other hand, some other European power might 
enter on the deserted inheritance, and, I think I may 
say, that the last state would be far worse than the first. 
To return to the imagery of my dream, the beautiful 
garden would, any way, be destroyed and its loveliness 
spoiled. 

May I be permitted to express to all in India the love, 
respect, and affection entertained for them by their 
fellow-subjects in England, and especially by those «who 
once lived among them ? The latter particularly desire 
their highest welfare; and, although they may not all 
agree as to the best manner in which this can be attained, 
|hey are all working in various ways towards the same 
end. Retired A nglo-Indians are to be found in every posi- 
tion — in both Houses of Parliament, in the committees of 
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scientific and philanthropic societies, in literary employ- 
ment, and on the governing bodies of the great mission- 
ary Societies; and in all these various places and in 
divers ways their sincere aim is to advance the highest 
interests of that fair land in which they have, in most 
instances, spent the best years of their lives. They 
remember the happy days they have past there, the rush 
of business and the stir of active work surrounded 
by those among whom their absorbing duties led them, 
and the close and intimate relations which those duties 
entailed. They recollect the patience and kindliness 
with which their efforts for the public welfare were 
generally received. Some look back to their time in 
India with sorrowful regret, as they ever bear on their 
hearts the remembrance of some dear one whose life was 
laid down in the service of the two countries, England 
and India, or tears start to their eyes as they call to 
mind some little grave in India’s sunny land. The ties 
that bind the two people together are too intimately 
interwoven for the connection between them to be lightly 
severed. Their interests are the same. They are intended 
to stand or to fall together. I go even further and assert 
that the welfare of the world is bound up in the lpving 
relations of India and England. 

England has benefited in various ways by her con- 
nection with India. There has been the principal 
field on which her extensive Empire has been built* 
and in it she has learned how to rule other races 
in other parts of the world with sympathy and yet 
with firmness. I have endeavoured in the foregoing 
pages to show how very much India has benefited 
in every way by her connection with England. Eng- 
land has shown her a living example, especially m 
three respects — an example of the beauty of law, of 
home, and of true religion. Every upright and noble 
man, to whatever nation he may belong, firmly believes 
that no people can be happy and prosperous unless they 
are law-ioving and law-abiding. The one grafid object 
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of the Government of India is to maintain peace and 
firmly and fearlessly to administer the law. This is its 
great prerogative. A lawless people is an unhappy 
people. The greatest temporal blessing that can be 
afforded to a nation is the just administration of wise 
and equal laws. This, even their enemies being the 
judges, has been granted to India by the English 
Government. 

The second respect in which, I believe, England has 
shown a clear and bright example to India is that of 
home. Hindus are of a most loving and loveable dis- 
position, and there are few people who are more 
affectionate in their family relations ; but the barrier of 
caste prevents them from holding familiar social rela- 
tions even with men of their own nation, if they happen 
to belong to a different caste. In innumerable instances 
an example is placed before them of happy family life 
in a Christian household. The sacred atmosphere of 
family love hovers round the Christian home. The 
prejudice of ages of suspicion and the hardness of 
custom may prevent it being appreciated and admired ; 
but there it is, and all who will may see. I believe that 
it is one of the principal reasons why the great and sover- 
eign nuler of the world has permitted Englishmen to rule 
in India, and to set an example of a phase of life which 
will some day be loved and followed. Of course I know 
that there are too many sad instances of the contrary ; 
but I am sure that the Hindu people are too clear-sight- 
ed and observant not to discern between the false and 
the true, and to judge between the genuine and the 
counterfeit coin. 

This applies still more strongly to religion. I should 
not be true to my own convictions if I did not express 
my belief that the chief benefit of the residence of Eng- 
lishmen in India is the example of the only true re- 
ligion. Strong stress has already been laid on the fact 
•that Christianity absolutely forbids undue influence, 
much mdre compulsion. Force is contrary to the very 
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essence of the religion of Christ. If force were used 
by any one, he would cease to be the servant of Him 
who was meekness itself. This cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Tolerance is engrained in true Christian* 
ity. We believe that it is the only true faith that the 
Most High God has entrusted to man ; but, as the 
Queen’s Proclamation put it, no one is to be molested 
or disquieted who clings to another belief. All are 
equal in the sight of the law. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we would earnestly entreat all to examine and 
inquire for themselves as to the truth of this unique 
and peerless religion. I have already referred to the 
sacred volume in which it is clearly described, and it is 
only the part of wisdom that all who have the oppor- 
tunity should search its pages. Some have an idea 
that Christianity is a religion well adapted for a people 
of the West, and imagine that it is good for English- 
men, but not for the inhabitants of the East. This is a 
complete mistake. The Bible is an Oriental book, and 
Europeans received it from the East. It is more readi- 
ly understood by Orientals than by Europeans. Its 
similes and illustrations are all Oriental. No European 
who has not been in the East can thoroughly understand 
it. # 

The Bible is, however, more than Oriental, though it is 
essentially that in its outward form. It is thoroughly 
human. The divine Spirit, by whose inspiration we be- 
lieve it was written, fully understands the nature of man 
in whatever part of the world he may live, and His ap- 
peal is not to men in any one country, but to all in every 
portion of the globe. God is the Lord of the whole 
earth. The Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, came 
from Heaven, took upon Him man’s nature, and died for 
the sin of all mankind. He is now alive again and 
seated at the right hand of God the Father, and earnest- 
ly pleads with men that they would spiritually come to 
Him that they may be saved. He alone can forgive sins/ 
He alone oan make men happy. He alone fcan give 
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prosperity in this world and the next. We believe, 
therefore, that the trae happiness of India would be 
gained, if her people were to turn to the Lord. There 
can be nothing like the sweet balm of Christianity to 
heal the wonnds of her people. May I be permitted, in 
the name of the Christian people of England, to tender 
to you, the people of India, their sincerest and heartiest 
sympathy in this time of your dire distress; and to give 
you the assurance that their constant petitions are be- 
ing presented to our merciful Father in Heaven that He 
will be pleased to remove all your present temporal 
trouble, and to allow His favour to smile again on your 
land ? May the sun of prosperity and happiness gladden 
once more the beautiful garden of India; may the south- 
west breezes and the north-east wind, each in its season, 
bring without fail their fertilizing showers; and may the 
spices thereof flow out. 


The End. 
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A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical 
Systems. 2nd Edition. Svo. 208 pp. Price 10 As. net, 
Post-free. 

By Nehemiah Nllakantha Sostri Goreh. Translated from the 
original Hindi, printed and manuscript, by Fitz-Edward Hall, D.C.L., 
Oxon.y H. M.’a Inspector of Public Instruction for the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

History of the Hindu Triad. (Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva) 
Svo. 64 pp. 2 As. Post-free, As. 

An account is first given of the earliest gods of the Hindns; the 
changes which afterwards took place are described ; with the develop- 
ment of the Triad os given in the Hindu sacred books. 

Popular Hinduism. 8vo. 96 pp. 2j As. Post-free, 3f As. 

Review of the Hinduism of the Epic poems and Puranas, &c. ; 
Rites and Observances ; Effects of Hinduism,' and Suggested Reforms. 

Philosophic Hinduism. 8vo. 72 pp. 2\ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanishads; the Six Schools of Hindu Philosophy ; the Minor 
Schools; Doctrines of Philosophic Hinduism; the Bhagavad Gita; 
Causes of the failure of Hindu Philosophy. 

The Brahma Samaj, and other modern Eclectic Religious 
Systems. 108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

9 Modern Hindu Theism ; R&mmohnn Roy ; Debendranath Tagore ; 
Keshub C hinder Sen; the Sadharau B rah mo Samaj; Madras Brah- 
moigm j Prarthana Samaj eg. 
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India Hindu, and India Christian ; or What Hinduism has 
done for India, and what Christianity would do for it. 
8 vo. 72 pp. 2 \ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Address to thoughtful Hindus, showing how much their country 
Would benefit from the religion which many of them now oppose. 

Krishna as described in the Puranas and Bhagavad Gita. 

8vo. 72 pp. 2£ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A full account is given of the Krishna Avafcara, chiefly taken from 
the Vishnu Purana, with some extracts from the Bhagavata Purana 
and the MahabhArata ; the circumstances which led to the great war 
between the Pandus and Kurus are described ; and some of the 
doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita are examined in detail. 

Account of the Temple of Jagannath at Puri. 8vo. 48 pp. 

H As. 

The account is taken chiefly from Dr. Hajendralala Mitra’s 
Antiquities of Orissa ; Hunter’s Gazetteer of India , Sterling's Orissa, Ac. 
With views of the temple, procession, and images. 

Christianity Explained to a Hindu ; or, The Doctrines of 
Christianity and Hinduism Compared. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, 
Sin, Incarnations, Salvation, Prospects at death, and Comparative 
Effects. 

Swam i Vivekananda on Hinduism. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. 

The Swami’s Chicago Address is quoted in full and examined ; 
important facts are brought out which he omitted to state. 

The History of Christianity in India; with its Prospects. 

8vo. 159 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

An account of the early Christian Missions, and the progress of 
Christianity among the principal nations; with 35 illustrations, inclu- 
ding portraits of some eminent Missionaries. 

Testimonies or Great Men to the Bible and Christianity. 

8vo. 45 pp. As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Opinions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, 
lawyers and statesmen, showing that the Bible and Christianity are 
firmly believed by the most eminent men of the time. 

How the People of Ancient Europe became Christians, and ( 
the Future Religion of India. 8vo. 48 j>p. 1| As. 
Post-free, 2 As. 

An account of the Eastern and Western Aryans ; their common s 
origin ; resemblances in language and religion ; how Christianity waj 
first brought to Europe; the opposition it enoonntered, £nd its final 
success, with the evidence ; that it will follow a similar coarse in India. 
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Civilization, Ancibnt and Modern, Compared ; with Remarks 
ON THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT. &VO. 48 pp. As. Post- 
free, 2 As. 

Devil-Dancers, Witch-Finders, Rain-Makers, and Medicine 
Men. 4to. 60 pp. 2 \ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A fall aeooant of theBe carious and degrading superstitions, preval- 
ent among backward nations in different parts of the world; with 36 
illustrations. 

Transmigration. 12mo. 19 pp. By Rev. Dr. W. Hooper, 
1 Anna. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of ReligicIi in the Soul. 

12mo. 180 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

This is an abridged edition of one of the most useful works on 
Christianity in the English language. 

Barrows Lectures. 8vo. 188 pp. 6 As. 

Seven Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, on Christianity, 
the World-Wide Religion. 


Pice Papers on Indian Reform, \ Anna each. 

Some are original ; others are abridged from the foregoing for 
popular use. 

1. Causes of Indian Poverty. 

2. Indian Marriage Customs. 

3. Supposed and Real Causes op Disease. 

4. Patriotism : False and True. 

5. Management of Infants. 

6. Debt, and How to Get out of it. 

7. The Purdah ; or the Seclusion of Indian Women. 

8. Caste : its Origin and Effects. 

9. Astroloot. 

10. What has the British Government done for India ? 

11. Who wrote the V edas ? 

12. Manava.Dharma Sastba. 

13. The Bhagavad Gita. 

14. The Science of the Hindu Sastras. 

15. Fevers : their Causes, Treatment and Prevention. 

16. Cholera and Bowel Complaints. 

» 17. Animal Worship. 

18. Eajly Marriage ; its Evils and Suggested Reforms. 

19. Duty to a Wife. 
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20. The Fruits of Hinduism. 

21. Indian Widows, and what should be Done for them. 

22. The Advantages of Female Education. 

23. Hindu and Christian Worship Compared. 

24. Hindu Pilgrimages. 

25. Charity: False and True. 

26. The Two Watchwords — Custom and Progress. 

27. The Value of Pure Water. 

28. Charms, Mantras, and other Superstitions. 

29. Nautches. 

30. ImporTInck of Cleanliness. 

31. How to have Healthy Children. 

32. Causes of Indian Poverty. 

33. Indian Marriage Customs. 

34. Eclipses. 

35. Family Prayer. 

30. Giving Abuse. 

37. Shraddhas. 

38. Karma or? ate. 

39. The Fatherhood of God. 

40. The Brotherhood of Man. 

41. Hindu and Christian Ideals on Piety. 

42. PRA YA8CH ITTA. 

Complete in a volume, half-bound, gilt title, 1 Re. Postage, 
2 As. ' 

43. An Appeal to Young India. 


“ Progress.” 

This is a monthly illustrated Periodical for the educated 
classes in India and Ceylon. The subscription is only 
8 As. a year; with postage 14 As. Three copies ma ' 
be sent for | anna postage. 

The Periodical is specially recommended to Teachers. It 
would give new ideas to their pupils, while the page 
for students would be very useful to those preparing 
for examinations. 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Depfit* 

Madras. 
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